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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY WANTED 


Edward J. Kelly, executive secretary of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, has 
announced his intention to resign his position 
within the next few months. Superintendent Kelly, 
former head’ of the Rhode Island State Police, 
former director of public safety and retired chief 
of police of Providence, Rhode Island, was the 
first executive appointed by the Association on 
a full-time, salaried basis. He took over the post 
in April, 1940 and has served continuously since 
that time. 

The IACP Board of Officers will receive appli- 
cations of qualified persons and name Mr. Kelly’s 
suecessor at its meeting of June 14 in Evanston, 
Illinois. IACP members interested in filing ap- 
plications should forward a complete summary 
of education, training and experience to IACP 
Headquarters, 1424 K Street, N. W., Washington 
5, D. C., before that date. 

The Association Constitution and Rules state 
qualifications and duties of the executive secre- 
tary as follows: 

Article IV, Section 9: “The Executive Secretary 
appointed must be an active member of this Asso- 
ciation at time of his appointment. Subject to the 
policies, rules and direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Executive Secretary shall: 

“1, Maintain the records, files, and library of 
the Association and handle its general correspond- 
ence. 

“2. Conduct continuous effort to increase active 
and associate membership and to increase the re- 
venues of the Association. 

“3. Prepare an annual budget of the Association 
for adoption by the Executive Committee, keep 
complete records of all moneys owed to the Associ- 
ation and of expenditures incurred by the Associa- 
tion and take all appropriate measures to assure 
the prompt collection, payment of, and account- 
ing for Association funds. 

“4. Direct the preparation and distribution of 
a news letter, police journal, yearbook, and such 
other publications and reports as the Association 
sponsors. 

“5. Assist the committees of the Association by 
furnishing them with technical information and 
assisting in the preparation of their reports. 

“6. Supervise such research programs or special 
studies as the Association may conduct. 

“7. To perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to him by the President or the Executive 
Committee. 

“In order to perform the foregoing duties, the 
Executive Secretary may employ such staff and 
incur such other expense as the Executive Com- 
mittee in its budget shall authorize. 

“The Executive Secretary shall give bond in 
such form and amount as may be determined by 
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the Executive Committee, the cost of such bond | 
to be borne by the Association.” 

Rule 1, Section 3: ‘““As contemplated in the Con. \h 
stitution, the Executive Vice President (Executive! ' 
Secretary) ... shall serve as the responsible agent ' 
of the Board of Officers and Executive Commit. 
tee in the conduct of the business of the Associ- 
ation and shall be accountable to it for faithful 
performance of such duties. All duties essential] 
to the conduct of the work of the Association, not | 
vested by the constitution or rules in other offi- 
cers, are charged to the Executive (Secretary), 
The headquarters office shall be under the super 
vision of the Executive (Secretary) ... that ~ | 
work is performed in accordance with the con- 
stitution, rules and decisions of the Executive 
Committee and the officers of the Association | 
The Executive (Secretary) shall designate an 
Office Secretary who shall be responsible to him 
for the detailed work of the headquarters office,” 

Action taken by the Board of Officers in naming 
the executive secretary is subject to ratification 
by a majority of the members of the Executive 
Committee. 





West German Police Officials 


Organize A Chiefs’ Association 

Dr. Gerhard Littman, Police President of 
Frankfurt, Germany, who recently affiliated with 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
is president of the West German Police Chief 
Association, organized last October to merge int: 
one national body the numerous state and | 





chiefs of police associations of West Germany. 

Constitution adopted by the officials attending 
the organizational meeting outlines the purposé 
and goal of the association as: 

1. Promotion of police cooperation with respec 
to the meaning of a democratic operation of th 
police, rejecting the ideologies and methods of 4 
police state. | 

2. The contacting of and cooperation with au 
thorities and institutions in order to promote thi 
organization and extension of the police in the q 
terest and to the benefit of the democratic state 

3. Commenting on draft laws and negotiatiom 
of any kind in order to revise, standardize if 





effectively promote in any way the German poli 
code on a democratic basis. 

4. Exchange of ideas and experiences on polif 
matters within the Federal Republic with foreig 
countries. 

5. Promotion of training and vocational trai 
ing of police officials. 

6. Recommendations as to supplying the poli 
forces with personnel and technical equipm 
according to operational needs and technical 
velopment. ing 
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7: Intensification of the confidence of the po- 
pulation in the police and the respecting of their 

rvice as a profession. 

The following well-known United States police 
officials, all of whom at one time or another served 
as U. S. Public Safety Advisers in Europe since 
the end of World War II, have been associated 
with this activity in West Germany: Former Chief 
O. W. Wilson, Wichita, Kansas, now with the 
School of Criminology, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Former Chief Theo E. Hall, Wil- 
mette, Ill., now Director of Personnel, Office of 
the U. S. High Commission, Germany; James L. 
McCraw, formerly with U. S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, now Director of Security, 
Operations Division, -Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; and U. C. Urton, formerly with the Ohio 
State Patrol, now Chief Public Safety Officer, 
Office of the U. S. High Commission, Germany. 


OVER TWO MILLION MAJOR CRIMES! 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 


reau of Investigation, has announced that for the 


first time in the history of recorded crime statis- 
tics the estimated number of major crimes com- 


-mitted in the United States during 1952 exceeded 


two million. 

According to Mr. Hoover, Uniform Crime Re- 
ports submitted to the FBI by law enforcement 
agencies throughout the United States show that 
2,036,510 major crimes were committed last year. 
This represents an increase of 154,350 major 
crimes over those reported in 1951. 

Mr. Hoover, who warned last summer of indi- 
cations that more than 2,000,000 major crimes 
would be committed during 1952, said that every 
category of major crime increased during 1952 
over the preceding year. “Uniform Crime Re- 
ports statistics show that a major crime was com- 
mitted every 15.5 seconds during 1952, and one 
crime was committed for every seventy-six per- 
sons in the general population of the United 
States,” he stated. 

The FBI Director revealed that 12,860 felonious 
homicides were reported in 1952 as compared to 
12,330 in 1951. Rape increased from 16,800 in 
1951 to 17,240 in 1952, and aggravated assault 
from 78,640 to 87,930. One of these three types 
of crime was committed on the average of once 
each 4.5 minutes last year. 

During 1952, automobile theft continued to be 
one of the major criminal problems in the United 
States. Mr. Hoover said that an estimated 215,- 


310 auto thefts were committed last year as com- 
pared to 196,960 in 1951. 

eo the other categories of major crime, robbery 
increased from 52,090 to 58,140, burglary-break- 
ing and entering from 407,130 to 442,760, and 
larceny-theft from 1,118,210 to 1,202,270. 


According to Mr. Hoover, these statistics will 
be incorporated in the annual Uniform Crime Re- 
ports bulletin for 1952, which is being prepared 
for distribution during April, 1953. 

The FBI Director revealed that a major change 
in the compilation of data concerning the age, 
sex and race of persons arrested will be reflected 
in the annual UCR bulletin for 1952. In the past 
these statistics have been based upon data which 
appears on fingerprint arrest cards received at 
the FBI’s Identification Division from law en- 
forcement agencies throughout the United States. 
In connection with the Uniform Crime Reports 
submitted for 1952, law enforcement agencies 
were asked to compile data concerning the age, 
sex and race of persons arrested. These statistics 
will be used in place of the fingerprint arrest data 
in the annual UCR bulletin for 1952. 

“Laws governing the fingerprinting of various 
types and age groups of offenders have differed 
markedly throughout the United States,” said Mr. 
Hoover. “It is believed that this new method of 
compiling information concerning the age, race 
and sex of persons arrested will present a more 
accurate and complete picture than has heretofore 


’ 


been possible.” 


IACP Traffic Division, Traffic 
Institute Appointments Announced 


Important personnel changes and transfers at 
the Traffic Division of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police and at the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University have been an- 
nounced by Franklin M. Kreml, director of the 
two organizations. 

William B. Smith, administrative assistant to 
the director since 1947, has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of business manager of 
the IACP Traffic Division and the Institute. Mr. 
Smith, who will have the status of a divisional 
director, will have as his staff Miss Ester Keenan, 
accountant, and Miss Elsa Harrison, bookkeeper. 

Miss Bernice Taylor is resigning as director of. 
service and the position will be discontinued. Mrs. 
Lynette Smith, formerly staff assistant in the 
Training Division, will become office manager, 
and Mrs. Shirley Vandermark, a former employee, 
returns to the staff as assistant office manager. 
The office manager and her assistant will serve 
both organizations. 

Donald Aschom, instructor at the Sanborn, 
Iowa, High School, will join the Institute Train- 
ing Division as administrative assistant in June. 
Miss Jean Taylor, who has handled reservations 
and book sales in the Service Division, becomes 
staff assistant in the Training Division. 

Mrs. Sally Aschom, another former employee, 
returns in June as secretary to the director. 
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Atomic 
— Tan prescsiou 


By Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr. 
Chairman, IACP Advisory Committee 
On Civil Defense 


Superintendent, Virgina State Police 


Upon the request of my friend Philip Batson, 
who is Director of the Public Safety Division of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, I travel- 
ed to Yucca Flats in my capacity of chairman of 
the IACP’s Advisory Committee on Civil Defense 
to witness the explosion of an atomic bomb on 
March 17, 1953. 


It was not to be a large bomb, but one consider- 
ably smaller than that which heralded a new age 
in the destruction of Nagasaki. It was, I under- 
stand, not a spectacle of unleashed power and 
fury to intimidate Russia, but one for research 
and study with emphasis on civil defense. Houses 
had been built in the vicinity, while automobiles 
and other equipment were strategically placed. 
Shelters were constructed to provide a test for 
their efficacy and troops were strategically placed 
in various areas. The explosion was to simulate 
a low air burst and was to be detonated from a 
300-foot tower. 


In the darkness of early morning, 18 bus loads 
of police administrators, civil defense officials 
and other interested persons proceeded to the site. 
En route, we were issued goggles so dense that the 
sun later paled into insignificance when viewed 
through them. Strips of film were attached to 
lapels to measure radioactivity. 


Seven miles from the explosion site, we silently 
took our places. As the time drew near, the de- 
creasing minutes were steadily and eerily counted 
off to us and, at the last one, the seconds to “zero 
hour” were tolled. One second after the last had 
been called, we were illuminated as if in stage 
lights by the dazzling white and almost indescri- 
bable blast. Amid the roar of the explosion, we 
could feel the hot breath of the terrible outburst 
of atomic energy. The heat at its center no doubt 
was beyond ordinary comprehension. 


Within five seconds, I removed my goggles and 
looked directly at the inferno as the light became 
red and deepened into lavender. Then, all was 
engulfed by smoke. This, in four or five minutes, 
rose in a mushrooming column to about 40,000 
feet where it stabilized and resisted complete dis- 
sipation by the wind for nearly two hours. 
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It was an awe-inspiring, unforgettable spec- 
tacle and one which seemed almost too titanic to 
have been caused by the hand of man. The ex- 
perts estimate that should such an explosion occur 
over one of our larger cities—and Russia is capable 
of delivering such an explosion—there would be 
110,000 casualties of which only 73,000 would sur- 
vive the first 24 hours and only 55,000 escape or 
recover entirely. It is something to make one 
think. 

Imagining the frightful confusion, congestion 
and damage should a bomb strike here we can 
realize at once that the first defense action is not 
to be applied to the stricken area but to prevent 
it from happening. The Military at top efficiency 
simply cannot guarantee no plane will slip through 
on its ghoulish mission. Both the Military and 
all law enforcement personnel cannot assure us 
that a bomb will not be planted somewhere to ex- 
plode. Everyone has a job to do that this may 
not happen and our second line of defense must 
be our civilian air watchers. 

Should the worst happen and one or more of 
these disasters strike, the Nation must come back 
and come back quickly. Here the police and civili- 
an volunteers must work hand in glove to keep 
traffic moving, re-establish communications, care 
for casualties, isolate the damage to prevent fur- 
ther loss, recover and dispose of the dead and 
render assistance to other agencies or groups with 
immediate problems. Above all, we must be pre- 
pared and the coordinated machinery must be 
ready for action. Such a disaster can be far 
worse than Pear! Harbor. 

A “disaster plan” must be ready to function for 
each city, county and state and such a plan on 
paper only has no chance of working at top effi- 
ciency. It is imperative, at once, that all law en- 
forcement administrators leave nothing undone 
in preparing for this eventuality. It can well be- 
come a reality. 

Another and perhaps more nebulous problem 
is the prevention of atomic energy falling in® 
criminal use. This energy, once properly har- 
nessed, not only can provide an almost inexhausti- 
ble source of power for motion and propulsion 
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but through radioactive isotopes can revolution- 
ize medicine and through other means open doors 
that have defied chemists in many fields. It must 

ot, like the automobile, other explosives and 
many scientific innovations, be turned to criminal 
use. The responsibility of police officials, as 
heads of trained, localized and organized bodies, 
is even more pressing than that of the Civilian 
Defense Administration. While we hope such 
things may not come to pass, we must be prepared 
for the worst and preparation calls for immediate 
and effective action. 


Urges Support Of Bill To Exempt 
Police Shows From Admissions Tax 
Support of chiefs of police is asked by the 
Sheriff’s Relief Association of Los Angeles County 
in securing passage of a bill which would ex- 
empt law enforcement sponsored events from the 
Federal admissions tax. 
The bill, known as H. R. 2288, was introduced 
at the present session of Congress and has been 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means 


‘ for further consideration. 


In making the request, Frank L. Coe, chairman 
of the Rodeo Production, Sheriff’s Relief Associ- 


* ation of Los Angeles County, states: “On October 


31, 1951, the United States Congress passed an 
amendment to the Internal Revenue Code, wherein 
certain admission tax exemptions accrued to the 
benefit of qualified organizations. This change in 
the law, while it provided certain reliefs to quali- 
fying organizations, does, on the other hand, dis- 
criminate extensively against certain types of en- 
tertainment and sports event that may be con- 
ducted for the benefit of those qualifying. ... 
“H. R. 2288 has been sponsored by Congress- 
man McDonough of California, but to assure its 
passage it will be necessary to secure the support 
of congressmen and senators throughout the na- 
tion. The bill benefits any police or sheriff’s or- 
ganization which may give any type of event that 
has had to pay admission tax heretofore. The 


passage of this bill will give all of these depart- 


ments relief. They should urge their respective 
congressmen and senators to work for passage of 
the bill. It will undergo debate some time in the 


“very near future.” 


The amendment specifically provides addition 
of the following paragraph to Section 1701 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, Paragraph (1) (C) of 
subsection (a): 

“(C) exclusively to the benefit of a public law 
enforcement agency or fire department of any 
state, county, city, town, village, or any munici- 
pality or exclusively to a retirement, pension, or 
dgability fund for the sole benefit of members of 
such public law enforcement agency or fire de- 
partment or to a fund for the heirs of such mem- 
bers.” 


Provost Marshal Of Fifth Army 
Retires After 36 Years Of Service 

Concluding more than 36 years of active Army 
service, Colonel William G. Purdy, Provost Mar- 
shal of the Fifth Army since July, 1949, will re- 
tire April 30. 

Recognized as one of the Army’s best known 
leaders in the field of military law and order, Col. 
Purdy is author of a study 
in staff relationships and 
functions of the Military 
Police considered instru- 
mental in bringing the 
Corps to its present stature. 

A firm advocate of pre- 
ventive measures in reduc- 
ing accidents by military 
personnel, and of appeals to 
the pride and self-respect of 
the individual in rehabili- 
tating the erring soldier, he 
was responsible for two es- 
pecially notable innovations introduced in the 
Fifth Army area—the Commendatory Report and 
the Courtesy Report. 

Observing that “the conduct of military per- 
sonnel in uniform should reflect the highest tra- 
dition of the military service,” he proposed that 
excellent appearance and conduct be accorded 
signal recognition. The Fifth Army Commander 
established a system whereby Commendatory Re- 
ports are made by military police to the command- 
ers of the organizations of enlisted men and wom- 
en manifesting superior Army representation 
off-post. 

Cooperation of civil traffic enforcement author- 
ities throughout the 13 states of the Fifth Army 
area was obtained in support of the Courtesy Re- 
port program. These authorities are supplied 
with uniform Fifth Army Traffic Ticket forms, 
enabling them to report to Army authorities on 
Armed Services personnel operating motor vehi- 
cles in an unsafe manner on the public highways. 
These reports provide guidance for unit com- 
manders in correcting faulty driving habits, and 
have resulted in a notable reduction in hazardous 
driving and accidents involving military person- 
nel. 

Last year, under Colonel Purdy’s supervision 
the Honor Platoon system was extended by the 
Fifth Army Commander to all posts and camps 
in the area having confinement facilities. This 
program enables prisoners, through persona! ef- 
fort and superior conduct, to obtain early rein- 





Col. Purdy 


‘ statement as soldiers in good standing. 


As President of the Armed Forces Disciplinary , 
Control Board for the Middle West, Colonel Purdy 
was responsible for efficient functioning of a joint 
agreement pertaining to the off-post discipline of 
all Armed Forces personnel in the area. 
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Policewomen bud 


Crime Prevention 


By Major Eugenio C. Torres 
Chief, Detective Bureau 


Manila, P. I., Police Department 


During the early days of American occupation 
in the Philippines, the police force was organized 
by the American soldiers at the establishment of 
the early Philippine government. Policewomen 
then were unknown, not because of the absence 
of qualified women for the position, but due to 
the rarity of women violators. As the years went 
by there followed a rapid transformation in gov- 
ernment administration and a need for the em- 
ployment of policewomen was felt. So, a limited 
number were made an integral part of the police 
department to act as police matrons who could 
look after females under detention or incarcerated 
for the commission of a crime. 

Police departments of big cities in this coun- 
try, like New York and Chicago, after which our 
Manila Police Department is patterned, have po- 
licewomen. In Manila, long before the outbreak 
of World War II, there were only four police 
matrons who were designated jailers of the Wom- 
en’s Detention Cell at the former Luneta Police 
Station at Bagumbayan. In 1937 police officials 
saw the need for the employment of more police- 
women due to the existence of vices (prostitution). 
Upon the recommendation of the Commissioner 
of Public Safety, the city dads of Manila created 
positions for policewomen. 

In the early part of 1945, shortly after the 
liberation of Manila, the U. S. Army Provost 
Marshal reorganized the Manila Police Depart- 
ment. From the ravages of war, the surviving 
members, including the policewomen, reported 
for duty. It was during the incumbency of Col. 
Jeremiah P. Holland, who succeeded Col. Marcus 
Ellis Jones as Provost Marshal and Chief of Po- 
lice of Manila, that the number of policewomen 
was increased due to the prostitution drive con- 
ducted. 

On Feb. 4, 1946, the Deputy Chief of Police 
issued a memorandum regarding the qualifications 
of policewomen, to wit: Applicants for the posi- 
tion of policewomen must be single or married, 
preferably married, not less than 21 years nor 
more than 30 years of age, not less than 5 ft. 2 in. 
in height and 100 lbs. in weight, free from any of 
the following handicaps: pregnancy, puerperal 
and nursery state, dysmenorrhea and all distress- 
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Major Torres 


ing genito-urinary disorders. Women with chil- 
dren less than 2 years of age are also disqualified. 
An applicant must be at least a high school grad- 
uate. 


Duties Of Policewomen 

The policewomen are under the immediate 
supervision of the Chief, Uniform Division, un- 
less otherwise ordered. They shall obey such reg- 
ular hours of duty as may be prescribed by the 
Chief of Police and such other hours as the exi- 
gency of the police service requires and shall, 
while on duty, devote their entire time and atten- 
tion to the work assigned to them. Policewomen 
are especially charged with the investigation and 
handling of cases involving women and children 
and shall also perform such other duties as their 
superior officers may order. They shall take 
cognizance of any violation of law and ordinances 
in the city that may come to their attention and 
to take such action relative thereto as may be 
consistent. They shall cooperate with the other 
members of the department in the performance 
of their police duties. They are also assigned to 
return or transport female fugitives from other 
places and are held strictly responsible for the 
safekeeping of such fugitives in their charge. 
They shall always be present in the investigation 
of female cases by policemen. No female offender 
can be investigated by any patrolman or detective 
unless a policewoman is present. They are also 
governed by all rules and regulations laid down 
for the guidance of patrolmen in so far as such 
rules are applicable and consistent with the spe- 


cial class of duties prescribed by policemen. Oc-’ 


casionally, policewomen are assigned to escort 
prisoners to court, furnish general information 
in matters of cases under trial to visitors and per- 
sonnel of the court, search for arms and other 
types of weapons. Policewomen are also desig- 
nated assistant juvenile officers in their tour of 
duty. 

Policewomen play an important role in our 
campaign for crime prevention and meee 
They undertake hazardous tasks like their ma 
comrades in the department, unmindful of their 
personal saftey, as it is also their sworn duty to 
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serve the public as expected of them. Some of 
the difficult cases of our department have been 
solved through the cooperation of our policewomen 
who at most times are used as decoys. When a 
vice raid is to be conducted by the department, 
our policewomen ‘are always handy to investigate 
the women suspects who, in the experience of the 
department, will easily confess to their crimes. 
In the check-up of bawdy houses, questionable 
hotels, bars, night spots and other places that 
employ women, policewomen are always accompa- 
nied by male policemen or officers to insure safety 
and trust, because; as a general rule, though not 
accepted by them, women are soft-hearted and 
can be easily swayed by appeals of the suspects. 

Our policewomen are trained highly for crime 
prevention. They patrol crowded markets, 
churches and congregations, mix with the crowds 
to apprehend slimy women pick-pockets and 
snatchers. They enforce city ordinances con- 
cerning weights and measures, price ceiling and 
the employment of minors in establishments. They 
investigate juvenile cases concerning female 
minors, commit them to the Girl’s Correctional 
Institute upon order of competent authority. They 
keep close relations with the Social Welfare Com- 
mission, Parent-Teachers Association, juvenile 
prevention associations organized by public spirit- 
ed citizens, juvenile court officials, owners of 
bars, hotels, inns, night clubs and restaurants, 
owners of billiard and pool halls, where young 
girls and children spend most of their time, in an 
effort to diminish juvenile delinquency. The fe- 
male minors are picked up for routine investiga- 
tion. In most cases, these juvenile delinquents 
are taken to the Girls’ Correctional Institution, 
Boys’ Training School and other institutions of 
the kind or to any private person or public office 
that can guarantee the good future conduct of 
the delinquent. 


Our policewomen are also useful in helping de- 
tectives and police investigators in the service of 
warrants of arrest for female offenders. Through 
long experience, it has been observed that female 
criminals more easily succumb to the appeals of 
our policewomen to confess their participation in 
a crime than to our policemen, because they have 
more confidence in one of their own sex. Police- 
women, although generally accepted as weak in 
character, are considered characters in the police 
organization when investigating a case wherein 
the offender is a hardened criminal, and they de- 
serve to be on equal footing with their male co- 
operatives. They are as important as the male 
members and are a necessity in any good police 
organization. 

In the selection of policewomen, however, their 
integrity, character, reputation, intelligence and 
standing in the community should be carefully 
looked into. If these qualifications are taken 
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into consideration in the appointment of police- 
women, it is believed that the confidence of the 


tax-paying public in the members of the police dem 


partment will never be lost. 


Motor Vehicle Fleet Safety 
Contest For City And State Police 


A nation-wide safety contest for police depart- 
ments has been announced by Chief Cyrille Le- 
blanc, Gardner, Mass., president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, and Frank- 
lin M. Kreml, director of the IACP Traffic Divi- 
sion and vice president for traffic and trans- 
portation of the National Safety Council. 

The contest, sponsored by the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, will be conducted by 
the National Safety Council as two special divi- 
sions in the Council’s National Fleet Safety Con- 
test. Divisions will be provided for a 
police departments and state police and highway 
patrol organizations. 

Police fleets will compete in accordance with 
the rules of the National Fleet Safety Contest, 
which is now in its 22nd year and includes more 
than 1,300 truck, bus, and taxicab fleets. Win- 
ners in each of the police divisions will receive 
the National Fleet Safety Contest plaque bearing 
the names of both sponsoring organizations. 

Contestants will compete without charge and, 
under the rules, will report the number of report- 
able accidents sustained and vehicle miles traveled 
during each month. Each contestant will receive 
a monthly bulletin showing his cumulative acci- 
dent frequency and his standing in the contest. 
Police departments will be mentioned in the bul- 
letin by code number only. 

Mr. Kreml described the contest as a proven 
tool of accident prevention and an important new 
service to police administrators who are interested 
in cutting down accidents involving police equip- 
ment. 

The contest will begin July 1, 1953, and will, 
close June 30, 1954. Police administrators may 
obtain contest rules, registration forms, and re- 
port forms by writing the Motor Transportation 
Division, National Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


Gamewell Names New Director 


The Gamewell Company, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., has announced appointment of Frank J. 
Sylva to position of personnel director. Mr. 
Sylva was formerly director of personnel for we 
Elm Farm Foods Company of Boston, and brig 
to his new position experience in the field af 
labor relations, organization development and 
training, employment and safety programs. 
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Korean Chief and Colleagues In U. S. 


For Study Of American Police Methods 

Chi-Whan Choi, Chief of Uniform Section of 
the Korean National Police, has completed a six- 
month tour of principal 
cities in the central and 
western sections of the 
United States, under aus- 
pices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State. 

Chief Choi was in Wash- 
ington last month visiting 
various agencies of the Fed- 
eral government and the 
IACP Headquarters. 

While in Washington he 
presented Executive Secre- 
tary Edward J. Kelly a 





Chief Choi 


badge and commission as honorary chief of police 


of the Republic of Korea. He also presented a 
collection of police insignia used in Korea and a 
mother-of-pearl inlaid name plate for the desks 
of Past President Emile Bugnon and Executive 
Secretary Kelly. 

Chief Choi, after visiting the New York City 
Police Department and agencies in New England, 
will return to active duty in Korea. 

Meeting with him in Washington were General 
Hak Sung Whang, Chief of the National Police 
College, Republic of Korea; Colonel Ki Young 
Suh, Principal of the Metropolitan Police Acad- 
emy, Seoul; and Colonel Jackie Kim, Chief of the 
Public Information Office, National Police De- 
partment of Korea. These officials were sent to 
the United States for a month’s tour of police de- 
partments in Wilmington, Del.; New York, N. Y.; 
Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Berkeley 
and San Francisco, Calif, and Honolulu, T. H. 


10 Traffic Engineering Fellowships 
Offered By Yale Highway Traffic Bureau 


Applications for ten graduate fellowships for 
the study of traffic engineering at Yale Univer- 
sity are now being accepted by the Bureau of 
Highway Traffic for the 1953-54 academic year. 

Theodore M. Matson, director of the Yale Bu- 
reau of Highway Traffic, explained that nine of 
the fellowships have been made available by the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, and one from a 
grant by Rand McNally and Company of Chicago. 

“The fellowships will be awarded on a compe- 
titive basis and the competition is open to men 
who have been granted a degree by an accredited 
college in some branch of engineering,” Mr. Mat- 
son said. Preference he said, will be given to 
those applicants “who have had experience in 
the highway field and those who are employed in 
street and highway engineering.” 

He added that ever-growing problems of traffic 
congestion and accidents are demanding, more and 
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more, the services of professionally trained men 

who are skilled in the analyses of treating such 

problems. ve 
The Yale Bureau, established in 1938, each vear 


trains between 20 and 35 men for professional 
careers in highway operations and traffic en- 
gineering. 

Each of the ten fellowships provides approxi- 
mately $1,400 to cover living expenses and tuition 
for one full year of academic study, as well as a 
stipend for individual research projects, and in- 
cidental expenses. 

The majority of students trained at the Yale 
Bureau are residents of the United States, but 
through collaboration with the International Road 
Federation, several foreign students are enrolled 
annually. 

The closing date for applying for the fellow- 
ships is June 1, 1958. Additional information 
concerning both the courses and fellowships may 
be obtained by writing to the Bureau of Highway 
Traffic, Yale University, New Haven 11, Con- 
necticut. 
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Collection of police insignia used by the Kore&Q 
National Police presented to Executive Secretary 
Edward J. Kelly by Chi-Whan Choi, Chief of Uni- 
form Section, Korean National Police. 
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Police Call Box 


COMPLETELY SELF-CONTAINED 
RADIO TRANSMITTER-RECEIVER 


Z-Way Radio 


Now 2-way radio reaches the policeman on the 
beat! Here’s instant, direct communication 
for faster action in traffic violations, accidents 
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and mobilization of large forces quickly . . . 
without the heavy expense of installing 
conventional boxes and additional lead lines. 
The Motorola Radio Call Box thus extends 

' your coverage quickly and economically. The 
: 2-way radio is a unique adaptation of the 
long-famous Handie-Talkie® radiophone, the 
lightweight portable that goes anywhere a 
man can go. And it’s Motorola-engineered for 
top performance at the lowest maintenance 
cost. Obsolescence-proof circuits protect initial 
investment, stay up-to-date for years. 





Write today for complete information 
—address Dept. 286-PC. 
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. Motorola 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC 


900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 


Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
















Motorola Radio 
Call Box—the up- 
to-date link with the 
man on the beat. 





Motorola Radio Call Box—for complete, 
flexible police communication systems. 


Use either from stationary position 
or as portable unit—just remove 
the Handie-Talkie 2-way radio 
from the call box to keep in con- 
stant touch with headquarters. Self- 
contained batteries automatically 
supply power. When replaced in 
the call box, the radiophone oper- 
ates from 117-volt AC lines. Call 
box standards and central consoles 
are available with “call lights” for 
signaling. 











The United States 
Park Police Seruece 


Dating back to 1800, when the Federal gov- 
ernment first set up housekeeping in the District 
of Columbia, park policemen, under this and other 
names, have been continuously on duty in the 
original parks of Washington until the present 
day. 

The force lays plausible claim to the distinction 
of being the oldest police department in the world 
—which sounds like a sizeable claim. However, 
it must be remembered that the very first metro- 
politan police force was organized in London in 
1829. New York City organized its force in 
1844. Washington, D. C., set up its city police 
department in 1861. 

Between 1800 and 1929, the United States Park 
Police served under many masters and as an ad- 
junct to a variety of federal agencies. The pre- 
sent name of the force dates from 1919, and was 
bestowed by federal statute. 

In 1929, came the first expansion from a strictly 
local force into a regional constabulary of widen- 
ing jurisdiction. In 1933, the latest of a long 
series of transfers within the Executive establish- 
ment brought the force under control of National 
Park Service, where it now remains. 

National Park Service is a bureau of the De- 
partment of Interior. This present operating ar- 
rangement constitutes the second time in its his- 
tory that the force has been under the administra- 
tive control of the Department of Interior. The 
previous tour was from 1849-1867. 

The progressive United States Park Police force 
is the only uniformed agency of the Federal gov- 
ernment which is organized along modern police 
lines, and which performs a complete police func- 
tion. The present authorized strength is 192. 

With the limited personnel available, the force 
patrols about 7,000 acres and protects many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of improvements belonging 
to the people of the United States, and which are 
located within the boundaries of the District of 
Columbia. The area protected and patrolled out- 
side the District is almost six times as large. In- 
cluded are two federal parkways, with two more 
in building stage now. 

The man who is personally, largely responsible 
for the expansion, improvement and development 
of the United States Park Police within the last 
two decades is Chief Mark Hanna Raspberry, a 
serious-minded man of appreciable girth and 
stature, both physically and figuratively. 

Chief Raspberry was born in Alabama, and his 
early interest was in railroading. This interest 
survives, for whenever he travels it is always by 
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train, and Chief Raspberry usually manages to 
receive an invitation to ride with the engineer up 
front in the cab. 


Chief Raspberry joined the force as a private’ 


in 1931, when he was 27 years of age. In nine 
years he rose through the ranks to the pre-emi- 
nent position he now holds, and which he has 
held with increasing honor and distinction for the 
past 13 years—exclusive of a leave of absence 
during World War II, when he served as an officer 
of the United States Coast Guard. 

His title of Chief dates from 1950. His rank 
is equal to that of deputy chiefs of the local Metro- 
politan Force. 

The constabulary which Chief Raspberry heads 
only recently moved into a newly renovated and 
modern headquarters building. The horse-patrol 
unit of the Patrol Division has recently been ex- 
panded, and boasts some of the finest blooded 
saddle-horses to be found anywhere. This unit 
appears in most of the parades and ceremonies 
staged everywhere in the area, and has never 
failed to win prizes or honorable mention. 

The U. S. Park Police, from many years of 
experience, takes the handling of huge throngs 
of spectators in stride. The Nation’s capital at- 
tracts tourists the year round, but the peak is 
reached each spring when the annual Cherry Blos- 
som Spring Festival is held and Easter vacation 
brings school children by the thousands to visit 
Federal buildings and historic shrines. Cover 
photo for this issue of The Police Chief shows 
Chief Raspberry at site of the Spring Festival, 
one of the most scenic spots in a city noted for 
its beautiful parks and historical skyline. 


Spaced Bar Stripes Prove More 
Effective At Pedestrian Crossings 


Experiments with spaced bar stripes as mark- 
ings for pedestrians crossings show that the 
stripes can be seen for three blocks by approach- 
ing motorists, the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation has reported. 

The long, thin strips and rows of buttons com- 
monly used to bound a pedestrian crossing can- 
not be seen farther than one-half block. 

The effectiveness of spaced bar stripes was ob-: 
served in College Station and Bryan, Tex., during 
the course of research on a project to improve 
highway marking techniques and materials from 
the standpoint of visibility and durability. At 
one busy intersection, the bar stripes were made 
10 feet long, 12 inches wide, and 2 feet apart. 

Researchesrs also noted that such prominent 
markings as bar stripes make pedestrians more 
observant of traffic regulations. The stripes 
give pedestrians a feeling of protection as a & 
sult of definite limits set so prominently by the 
marks. 
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If you start ‘em right 
«they'll stay right! 
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Kids and shooting just naturally go 
together. Every day, on television and 
radio, in comic books and strips, kids read 
about shooting and hear and see Wild 
West stories. Naturally, they want to 
shoot...it’s long been an American 
tradition. The big job is to train them to 
shoot the right way—in the right places. 
Western and Winchester, like most all 
sporting firearms and ammunition com- 
panies, are exacting every effort to pro- 
vide instructions to help young people 
learn the proper way to shoot. When you 
get a chance, why not help guide them too? 


| TRADE MARKS 


WINCHESTER 


ANOTHER 


FOR YOUNGSTERS YOU KNOW WHO WANT TO SHOOT 


Tell them to write for the FREE instruction catalogs that 
are available. Write to Arms and Ammunition Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc., New Haven 4, Conn. These booklets 
will help them learn to shoot the right way. 


® 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 





Commtttees 
For 19535 


Chief Cyrille Leblanc, Gardner, Mass., has an- 
nounced initial appointment of chairmen and 
members of the Association’s standing and special 
committees designated by the IACP Board of Of- 
ficers. The list is subject to further minor re- 
visions before the annual conference, and the 
Board may create additional committees to study 
special problems arising in the intervening 
months. 

Committee On Arson 

Chairman: Martin Scott, Chief Fire Marshal, 
New York City Fire Department. Committee 
Members: A. Bruce Bielaski, Assistant General 
Manager, National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York, N. Y.; Chief Lyle Campbell, Depart- 
ment of Police, Columbia, S. C.; Richard C. Stein- 
metz, Chief Special Agent, Mutual Investigation 


Bureau, Chicago; Howard H. Travis, Special 
Agent, National Board of Fire Underwriters, 


Rochester, N. Y.; and Herbert C. Watson, Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters, Denver, Colo. 
Committee On Auto Theft 

Chairman: Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, Depart- 
ment of Police, Cincinnati, Ohio. Committee Mem- 
bers: Chief Michael J. Godfrey, Department of 
Police, Hartford, Conn.; Chief Casper M. Enke- 
mann, Department of Police, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Chief A. J. Longo, Palm Beach, Fla.; Chief Cla- 
rence H. Morris, Department of Police, Pasadena, 
Calif.; Chief E. G. Huckabay, Department of Po- 
lice, Shreveport, La. 

Civil Defense Advisory Committee 

Chairman: Col. Charles W. Woodson, Jr., super- 
intendent, Virginia State Police, Richmond, Va. 
Committee Members: Chief John D. Holstrom, 
Department of Police, Berkeley, Calif.; Chief Jo- 
seph Kinsey, Department of Police, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Chief Bernard C. Brannon, Department of 
Police, Kansas City, Mo.; Chief James A. Pryde, 
Washington State Patrol, Olympia, Wash.; Chief 
John W. Polcyn, Department of Police, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Chief Michael J. Godfrey, Department of 
Police, Hartford, Conn.; Chief Daniel S. C. Liu, 
Department of Police, Honolulu, T. H.; and Com- 
missioner George P. Monaghan, Department of 
Police, New York, N. Y. 

Committee On Communications 

Chairman: Supt. John A. Lyddy, Department 
of Police, Bridgeport, Conn.; Chief Cyril Don- 
nelly, Department of Police, Smithtown, N. Y.; 
Chief Clarence H. Morris, Department of Police, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Chief Jacob J. Novak, Depart- 
ment of Police, North Chicago, IIl.; Zellon Aud- 
ritsch, communications engineer, Indiana State 
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NAMES CHAIRMEN 


PRESIDENT LEBLANC 
AND MEMBERS OF STANDING AND 
SPECIAL IACP COMMITTEES FOR YEAR 


Police, Indianapolis, Ind.; and special counsel to 
the Committee, Daniel Noble of Motorola, Inc., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Committee On Crime Prevention 

Chairman: Chief Edward J. Allen, Department 
of Police, Youngstown, Ohio. Committee Members: 
Chief Frank A. Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pa.; Chief 
Wm. H. Parker, Department of Police, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Chief L. J. Hilbert, Department of 
Police, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Chief Paul Shaver, 
Department of Police, Albuquerque, N. M.; Com- 
missioner Beverly Ober, Department of Police, 
Baltimore, Md.; and Director James W. Powell, 
State Bureau of Investigation, Raleigh, N. C. 

Education And Training Committee 

Chairman: Fred A. Roff, executive secretary, 
New Jersey Chiefs of Police Association, Morris- 
town, N. J. Committee Members: Chief Matthew 
J. Kirkpatrick, Department of Police, Dayton, 
Ohio; A. E. Brandstatter, Department of Police 
Administration, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich.; Chief Howard W. Hoyt, Depart- 
ment of Police, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Chief Constable 
John Chisholm, Department of Police, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada; Superintendent Russell A. 
Snook, New Jersey State Police, Trenton, N. J.; 
Chief Philip Purcell, Department of Police, West 
Newton, Mass.; and Superintendent Ralph W. 
Caswell, New Hampshire State Police, Concord, 
N. H. 

On Federal-State-Local Cooperation 

Chairman: Chief Joseph T. Carroll, Department 
of Police, Lincoln, Nebr. Committee Members: 
Commissioner W. H. Baumann, Department of 
Public Safety, Montpelier, Vt.; Chief Edward C. 
Burgess, Department of Police, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Charles W. Pfaffenberger, Post Office Inspector 
In Charge, Washington, D. C.; Superintendent 
W. J. Goetz, Division of Motor Patrol, Pierre, 
S. D.; Commissioner Edward J. Hickey, Connect- 
icut State Police, Hartford, Conn.; Chief William 
Golz, Department of Police, Oshkosh, Wis.; Lt. 
Commander Ralph N. Pickles, Armed Services 
Police Detachment, USN Gun Factory, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

On Industrial Police Protection 

Chairman: Superintendent Andrew J. Kava- 
naugh, Department of Public Safety, Wilmington, 
Del. Committee Members: Chief James W. Trae- 
ger, Department of Police, Gary, Ind.; Chief 
Michael J. Godfrey, Department of Police, Hag 
ford, Conn.; Chief Charles T. Vettel, Department 
of Police, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; and Chief Emile E. 
Bugnon, Department of Police, Wood Ridge, N. J. 
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with these two new 
Remington Riot Guns 
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For maximum fire power 
on riot duty the new Model 11-48 
auto-loading shotgun is ideal. It holds 5 
shells, shoots as fast as trigger is pulled. It’s 
light, weighs approximately 7 lbs. Snub, 20-inch bar- 
rel makes it convenient to carry. Made in 12 gauge only. 
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This new Remington pump 
action shotgun is the ultimate 

in dependability.The receiver is milled 
from solid steel. On closing, breech and bar- 
rel lock together. Weighs approximately 7 lbs. in- 
cluding ‘‘Vari-Weight” 3-shot magazine plug. Barrel 
length 20 inches. Light and fast handling. A good choice 
for prison guard and riot duty. Made in 12 gauge only. 
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Remington Service , z 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES Oil 
y have a question about arms, ii ( 3 if, 
® pecbenenter ngn ranges, or training pro- eee 


Just | 
srams, please feel free to call upon us. : 
os 8 ‘ins to Law Enforcement —oorm | 
Section, Remington Arms Company, inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. : | 

‘If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’’ . 
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Committee On International Relations 

Chairman: Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, Deputy Di- 
rector, Quebec Provincial Police, Quebec, Que., 
Canada. Counsel: Colonel Wilfrid Bovey, 1374 
Sherbrooke Street, W., Montreal, Que. Committee 
Members: Lt. Colonel Crisanto V. Alba, Chief of 
Police, Quezon City, Philippines; Commissioner 
L. H. Nicholson, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Ottawa, Canada; Commissioner George P. Monag- 
han, Department of Police, New York, N. Y.; Sir 
Percy Sillitoe, Box 650, Parliament St., London 
SW1, England; Gen. Eiichi Tanaka, Chief of Po- 
lice, Tokyo, Japan; Ass’t Commissioner M. F. E. 
Anthony, Director of Criminal Investigation, Roy- 
al Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, Canada; 
Chief John Kirby, Department of Police, Chelsea, 
Mass.; Commissioner Tao Yi-San, Taiwan Pro- 
vincial Police, Harbor Police Department, Taiwan, 
China; Colonel Francis J. McCabe, Superintend- 
ent, Maine State Police, Augusta, Me.; and Albert 
Mueller, Feuerbach, Bubenholdenstr 85, US Zone, 
Germany. F 

Juvenile Delinquency Committee 

Chairman: Chief Michael Gaffey, Department 
of Police, San Francisco, Calif. Committee Mem- 
bers: Chief Joseph Mock, Department of. Police, 
Larksville, Pa.; Chief Constable Charles Maclver, 
Department of Police, Winnipeg, Man., Canada; 
Chief L. F. Worrell, Department of Police, Fayet- 
teville, N. C.; Chief Edgar Turcotte, Department 
of Police, Woonsocket, R. I.; Chief Theodore 
McGill, Department of Police, Muscatine, Ia.; 
Chief R. B. Price, Department of Police, Wichita, 
Kans. ; Superintendent T. R. Jones, Department of 
Police, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Committee on Legislation 

Chairman: Commissioner Donald §S. Leonard, 
Department of Police, Detroit, Mich. Committee 
Members: Superintendent Andrew J. Kavanaugh, 
Department of Public Safety, Wilmington, Del.; 
Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, Washington, D. C.; Chief Lawrence L. 
Kendig, Department of Police, Plymouth, Pa.; 
Chief I. B. Bruce, Department of Police, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Walter F. Anderson, Director of 
Prisons, State of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Charles W. Dullea, Adult Authority, State of Cali- 
fornia, Sacramento, Calif. 

Model Police Buildings Committee 

Chairman: Chief John M. Gleason, Department 
of Police, Greenwich, Conn. Committee Members: 
Chief Peter J. Geishecker, Department of Police, 
Evanston, Ill.; Chief Constable C. W. Farrow, 
Department of Police, Windsor, Ont., Canada; 
Chief L. C. Warren, Department of Police, Ports- 
mouth, Va.; Chief Leroy E. Wike, Department of 
Police, Endicott, N. Y. 

Committee on Public Relations 

Chairman: Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropol- 

itan Police Department, Washington, D. C. Com- 
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mittee Members: Retired Chief John F. Murray, 
Department of Police, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Chief 
Stanhope Lineberry, Mecklenburg County Police, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Director Richard D. Foster, De-‘ 
partment of Public Safety, Richmond, Va.; Chief 
Hector J. Pelletier, Department of Police, Cohas- 
set, Mass.; Chief Kermit L. Westbay, Department 
of Police, Lima, Ohio; Richard Holcomb, Associ- 
ate Professor, Bureau of Police Science, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


Traffic Committee 

Chairman: Chief Carl F. Hansson, Department 
of Police, Dallas, Texas. Vice Chairman: Chief 
George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police, 
Chicago, Ill. Committee Members: Director Ho- 
mer Garrison, Jr., State Department of Public 
Safety, Austin, Tex. ; Chief James A. Pryde, Wash- 
ington State Patrol, Olympia, Wash.; Chief 
Thomas J. Martinson, Department of Police, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Chief Herbert E. Forsyth, Depart- 
ment of Police, Denver, Colo.; Superintendent 
Harry S. Shew, Delaware State Police, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Chief Lester J. Divine, Department of 
Police, Oakland, Calif.; Commissioner Bernard F. 
Caldwell, California Highway Patrol, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Director Thomas W. Ryan, State Division 
of Safety, Albany, N. Y.; Superintendent George 
Mingle, Ohio State Highway Patrol, Columbus, 
Ohio; Commissioner C. M. Wilhelm, Pennsylvania 
State Police, Harrisburg, Pa.; Chief Stanley R. 
Schrotel, Department of Police, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Conference Transportation Committee 

M. F. Morrissey, Chief Special Agent, The 
Pullman Company, Chicago, Ill., and Marvin G. 
Lane, Deputy Chief of Detectives, Detroit, Mich. 


Asks For Break For Trained Young 
Drivers On Insurance Rates 


The American Automobile Association has 
called on state motor vehicle and traffic com- 
missions—as well as upon the vast majority of 
insurance carriers writing automobile insurance 
—to give young drivers with proven behind-the- 
wheel ability an opportunity to buy automobile 
insurance without paying a penalty becatise of 
their age. 

Ralph Thomas, president of the AAA, branded 
as “unfair and unrealistic” the fact that this 
year’s crop of some 325,000 “young” drivers un- 
der 25, with thorough driver training courses to 
their credit, must pay about 25 per cent more 
for automobile insurance coverage than do adults. 

So that all states will have a sound basis for 
conducting surveys on the trained versus un- 
trained young driver, the AAA head urged that 
they follow the practice of Pennsylvania, wkth 
issues licenses in special blocks of numbers to the 
driver training course graduates. 
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CAN BE USED IN A CAR 
WITH CONCEALED MIKE 





























WIRELESS TRANSMITTING 
FROM BUILDING TO CAR 

















SURREPTITIOUS RECORDING 


THROUGH DESK CALENDAR 
OR TELEPHONE 


POLICE RECORDER 







for Investigation * Detection * Interception 


THE FINEST RECORDER DESIGNED AND BUILT 
FOR SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION... 


At the turn of the switch, with this modern investigation instrument in your office 
you can listen to conversations taking place in a cell, detention room or any location 


up to 1,000 feet away. 


@ You can listen to conversations with- 
out recording or listen and record at the 
same time. 


@ You can instantly play back anything 
recorded. 


@ You can pre-set the record time unit 
12 hours in advance. The recorder will 
start itself, record for one hour and stop 
during your absence. 


@ The Pee Wee Ultra Sensitive Micro- 
phone will pick up whispered or loud 
conversations up to 50 feet from the 
microphone. 


@ You can hear and record phone con- 
versations wilhout physically tapping any 
phone wires. 

@ These features are made possible only 
because of the newest Search Electronic 
Detection devices built into the recorder. 
The unit is portable light weight. only 26 
Ibs., looks like a suit case, and can be 
taken out on investigations. 

@ With the concealable mike hidden in 
one room and the recorder in another, the 
built-in transmitter will transmit conversa- 
tion to the regular radio receiver in your 
car—which may be parked on the street 
—without wires from recorder to car. 


Only the Search Portable Police Recorder provides these features, dependable 
pérformance, rugged construction. Used by top municipal, state and federal agencies. 


PRICE $272.00—completely equipped with the following 


Complete Wire Recorder 
Inbuilt Transmitter 

Remote Control Timer Unit 
Pee Wee Pick-Up Microphone 


Close Range Microphone 

Desk Calendar Microphone 
Telephone Interceptor 

Two 1-hour Spools Recording Wire 


EXTRA WIRE: 
$5.00 per 1 hr. spools 
$3.00 per 12 hr. spools 


° Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 


Largest in the Nation 


922 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA., U.S.A. 


First in Research 
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je mounted officer... 


GETS THERE FAST 








ISASTERS ... emergencies .. . 
accidents... assignments in widely 
separated sections of the city ... it’s the 
officer mounted on the solo Harley- 
Davidson who gets there in the shortest 
possible time. Yes, the speed and ma- 
neuverability of the mounted officer 
means more effective police power. He 
can cut through traffic, scoot through 
narrow openings, turn “on a dime” and 
accelerate or brake with speed and ease. 
Your city, too, will benefit from 


faster, better law enforcement. Harley- 









ER TRAFFIC CONTROL 











> MOTORCYCLES 4 
a, | 


. 


Davidson Police motorcycles are special- 
ly built for the challenging demands of 
police service. Mounted officers, in mod- 
ern police departments all over the 
country, depend on them for fast get- 
away, easy maneuverability, oil-cush- 
ioned riding comfort and day-in, day-out 
dependability. Your dealer will be happy 
to give you complete information. See 
him today. And write for valuable free 
illustrated booklet, “More Effective 
Police Power.” Harley-Davidson Motor 


Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 















AT RECEPTION FOR DRAGNET STAR 
i ie | ' 





Photographed at a recent reception held in 
New York City for Jack Webb, more popularly 
known as Sergeant Friday of the TV program 
Dragnet, were (left to right) Chief John M. Glea- 
son, Greenwich, Conn., a past president of the 
IACP;; Sir Percy Sillitoe, Chief of Scotland Yard, 
London, England; and Mr. Webb, who is not only 
a television actor but also a producer and director. 


June 1 Is Deadline To Apply For 
Traffic Institute's TPA Program 


The Traffic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity has announced that June 1 is the deadline 
for police departments to apply for the 1953-54 
Traffic Police Administration Training Program. 

Thirty-two grant-in-aid awards will be pro- 
vided by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic 
Safety to enable police departments to send quali- 
fied officers to the nine-month course. 

Sixteen $1,650 fellowships and sixteen $500 
tuition scholarships will be offered. Eight of 
each will be available to municipal police depart- 
ments, and a like number of awards will be avail- 
able to county and state police and highway pa- 
trol agencies. 

The nine-month training program, designed 
especially for staff and command traffic police 
personnel, comprises four major areas of study 
and activity: 

1. The Highway Transportation System and 
the agencies and activities responsible for 
improving the system. 








2. Basic Functions of Traffic Police—accident 
investigation, traffic law enforcement, and 











traffic direction. & ( 


3. Management of Traffic Police Functions. 
4. General education courses which are ar- 
ranged to increase the competence of the 
student and to provide answers to problems 
in traffic police management which are 
found in the fields of psychology, economics, 
sociology, and political science. 
The 1953-54 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program begins Sept. 24, 1953, and con- 
tinues through June 15, 1954. 


Complete information and application forms 
may be obtained from the Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. 


IACP Members Asked To Submit 


Nominations For Beecroft Award 


Members of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police are invited to submit nominations 
for the 1953 David Beecroft Award on Traffic 
Safety. 

Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., director of the Texas 
Department of Public Safety, is the IACP repre- 
sentative on the Society of Automotive Engineers’ 
Committee to name the award winner, and nomi- 
nations should be sent to him, in care of the Texas 
Department of Public Safety, Austin, Tex. 

This year’s award winner will be chosen from 
the fields of engineering, education, and accident 
records. Franklin M. Kreml, director of the 
IACP Traffic Division and of the Traffic Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University, was chosen from 
the enforcement field for the 1952 award. Pre- 
sentation of the award was made to Mr. Kreml 
at the 59th annual conference of the IACP last 
September in Los Angeles. 


The 1953 award of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers will be the seventh of 10 such awards 
provided under the terms of a $2,500 bequest of 
the late David Beecroft, a past president of SAE. 
Previous winners have been Paul G. Hoffman, 
now chairman of the Board of the Studebaker 
Corporation and former director of the Ford 
Foundation; Commissioner Thomas H. MacDon- 
ald, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads; Chief Justice 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, New Jersey Supreme 
Court; Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the presi- 
dent, National Safety Council; Rudolph F. King, 
registrar of motor vehicles of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Kreml. 


Those submitting nominations to Colonel Gar- 
rison should include supporting data on the quali- 
fications of their nominee for the award. 
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WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 


is 




















The Preferred 
Fabric 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 








SMPSON's 
Jo lette 







REG, us 





; utmost in 
1 Fine combed, long staple cotton, 


woven for long wear 

2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 

light and washing GOo 

3 High thread count for luster and LOo0K. 
superior appearance 

exceed 1%) for permanent fit ORT 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 

of Simpson's Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 

won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 









Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 


New Mire-Flex Siqu 


MAKES 'EM STOP! 













This new 24” Miro-Flex STOP 
sign presents a clear command, ACTUAL 
day or night. Embossed center NIGHT 
panel is black enamel finished, PHOTOGRAPH 
has wide-angle reflectorized let- 
ters. Miro-Flex signs meet U.S. 
Public Road Administration 
standards, are embossed on THE 
zinc-coated, bonderized steel, 
finished in magnetically sprayed Mille) ad FUMEX( 
baked enamel for long life, and CO.. INC. 

1824 EAST SECOND. STREET 


are available plain or reflector- 
plete sign line. WICHITA, KANSAS 









ized. Write for catalog on com- 








Miami Chief Reports Favorably On 
Substitution Of “Slow” For “Stop” 


During the past year the city of Miami, Florida, 
substituted at various intersections Slow-Yield- 
Right-of-Way signs for the former Stop signs, in 
an effort to reduce accidents caused by drivers 
entering a street after stopping without regard 
for traffic on that street. 






























Chief Walter Headley believes the replacement 
of the Stop signs by Slow signs has proved its 
value. “The main effect of the Slow sign,” he ex- 
plains, “is that it places responsibility for avoid- 
ing accidents at the intersections squarely on the 
driver who is warned to slow down and to yield 
right of way. 


“Our regulations were that the driver of a ve- 
hicle approaching a stop sign should come to a 
complete stop and then yield right of way to cars 
on the street he was entering. However, too often 
the driver who makes the complete stop feels that 
he has fulfilled his obligation and will continue 
into the street without regard for the traffic on 
that street. The Slow-Yield-Right-of-Way signs 
spell out the right of way obligation and drivers 
will have no excuse for disregarding it. Now if 
there is an accident involving a driver who has 
entered a street after passing a Slow sign, other 
things being equal, he will be considered respon- 
sible. If he enters the street and causes traffic 
to swerve to make way for him, or if he enters 
the street and forces another car to put on brakes 
to avoid hitting him, he is guilty of traffic viola- 
tion. And, if there is no traffic at the intersec- 
tion, he doesn’t have to come to a complete stop 
before proceeding. 


“I do not believe Slow signs can replace all 
Stop signs, but in many places where visibility is 
good, the Slow signs are more effective, and it is 
our opinion that the new sign gives the driver a 


Special Summer Short Courses 
Men and women working in jobs devoted in® 


accidents and congestion will be able to choose 
from 11 specialized short courses and seminars 
in nine traffic fields to be offered during the 
Summer Institute for Traffic Training at North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 

The Summer Institute will be held during the 
period June 22 to August 21. 

One-week courses will be offered in Motor Ve- 
hicle Fleet Supervision, Chemical Tests to De- 
termine Intoxication, Traffic Engineering Field 
Study Methods, Traffic Engineering Techniques 
of Regulation, Public Information Programs for 
Police, Accident Records, and Training for Po- 
lice Instructors. 


part or in full to the task of reducing traffic 


Traffic Institute Announces 11 





Two-week courses will be offered for Police 
Supervisory Officers and for Driver Education 
Teachers, as will a two-day refresher seminar in 
Motor Fleet Supervision. 

The Medill School of Journalism of Northwest- 
ern University again will cooperate with the Traf- 
fic Institute to offer a three-day Traffic Safety 
Seminar for Newspapermen July 8-10. 

Complete information about the Summer Insti- 
tute courses may be obtained from the Traffic 
Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Tokyo, Japan—lIncreased use of motor vehicles 
on narrow streets has eventually brought parking 
limitations in the business center of Tokyo. Last 
October a regulation was enacted restricting park- 
ing in this area to one hour during office hours 
except on Sundays and holidays. This was but 
one result of a study undertaken jointly by the 
Metropolitan Police Department, Metropolis Con- 


—Tokyo Municipal News 








more understandable message.” 


360 DEGREE FLASHING WARNING LIGHTS 


IDEAL FOR POLICE DEPARTMENT USE 
The Marine type Fresnel Dome distributes brilliant rays in all directions giving 
long-range visibility both day and night. 
Mounting bases are of non-ferrous metal (not sheet steel) and will last 
indefinitely. 
Style No. 40, portable type, fits on Burgess 4FSH or similar dry battery. 
Flasher and switch are mounted in base. 
Style No. 41 mounts on vehicle roof and is furnished complete with flasher, 
switch and cable. 
Red is standard. Blue, Green or Amber optional. 





Style No. 41 Write Dept. No. 32 for Catalog and Free Trial Offer 
FOR MOUNTING Style No. 40 
Pils schon THE PORTABLE LIGHT CO., INC. nda 


(Est. 1923) 


216 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





struction Committee and other organizations. | 
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SUGGESTIONS 


By Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Missouri, Police Department 


We have a letter from Captain Emil C. Wiener, 
of the Los Angeles Police Department, offering a 
constructive: suggestion. His letter: 

“For the past several years the writer has been 
in command of the Supply and Transportation 
Division of the Los Angeles Police Department. 
The responsibilities of this position include the 
operation of an automotive fleet of over 1,200 
pieces of equipment and the procurement of all 
equipment and supplies (food, ammunition, office 
supplies, etc.) as well as the services required 
by this department. The annual budget for this 
phase of our operations is $2,000,000, approxi- 
mately. Proper administration of these funds 
requires, among other things, the correct evalu- 
ation of the relative values of competitive prod- 
ucts when used in law enforcement work. 

“Private industry has for many years spon- 
sored various purchasing agents’ associations. 
Membership in such groups enables men in simi- 
lar lines of business to meet and exchange ideas 
and experiences to their mutual benefit. 

“Although membership is open to qualified law 
enforcement officers, the benefit to be derived 
from such associations is of comparatively little 
value because of the peculiar demands made of 
the products when used in law enforcement work. 
Therefore, we are forced to conduct individual 
experiments or rely on the claims of overly en- 
thusiastic salesmen. 


“With the limited budgets most law enforcement 
agencies operate under, no cushion is provided 
for the inevitable errors in judgment all procure- 
ment officers will make. 


“Information pertaining to new laboratory tech- 
niques or equipment is generally well covered in 
such publications as The Police Chief, California 
Peace Officer, and the FBI Law Enforcement 
Bulletin. However, very few articles are published 
that deal with law enforcement agencies and their 
experiences with automatic automobile transmis- 
sions, different designs of patrol wagons, the 
factors that determine the life of automobiles 
and motorcycles in police work, considerations 
for design and use of police boats, relative ad- 
vantages of the different types of tear gas, feed- 
ing and clothing prisoners, and planning new po- 
lice buildings, jails, rehabilitation centers, etc., etc. 

@ have attended many conventions and meet- 
ings of various law enforcement agencies; but, 
to my knowledge, no forum or panel was ever 





scheduled at which items such as the above might 


be discussed. True, there are always displays of 
police supplies, but no opportunity is afforded 
procurement officers to get together and discuss 
mutual problems except on a catch-as-can basis, 
which is usually unsatisfatory. 

“T know that other police administrations have 
similar. problems because hardly a week passes 
that my office does not receive one or more in- 
quiries regarding materials or equipment that we 
are either using or conducting experiments with. 
We are always glad to pass any available infor- 
mation on to other agencies and to cooperate in 
whatever way we can. There are, no doubt, 
many other departments utilizing innovations in 
both equipment and techniques that we could 
use to advantage if we were aware of them. 

“Therefore, in order to more fully develop and 
disseminate improved administrative and tech- 
nical practices and to promote their use in police 
work, to foster police cooperation and the ex- 
change of information and experience among po- 
lice administrators, it is suggested that some con- 
sideration be given to a forum or panel discussion 
on procurement and transportation problems at 
forthcoming conferences of the Association and 
that new developments in this field be publicized 
in The Police Chief.” 


We believe Captain Wiener has an idea that 
should take hold among purchasing agents, pro- 
curement officers, and mechanical superintend- 
ents of the larger police departments. Members 
who have comments to make on the subject are 
invited to send them to the writer of this column. 


A letter from Colonel Russell A. Snook, super- 
intendent of the New Jersey State Police, com- 
menting on the correcting of the wrong attitude 
on the part of some policemen, considers the prob- 
lem slow in solution, but recognizes some progress. 

“The process of changing the attitude of police- 
men,” he writes, “embraces all of the adminis- 
trative problems of selection, training, pay and 
supervision of personnel, etc. I believe that we 
must constantly keep before us the basic funda- 
mentals of service inherent in our American po- 
lice system and develop all procedures on that 
basis.” 

We hope to have more from Superintendent 
Snook on the subject. 


Constitutional amendments and bills proposing 
changes in criminal laws and procedure have 
been introduced in the California Legislature, ac- 
cording to the California Peace Officers Associ- 
ation. More than 600 proposals were considered 
by the law and legislative committees of the Dis- 
trict Attorneys Association, the Sheriffs Associ- 
ation and the Peace Officers Association of Cali- 
fornia. (Please turn the page.) 
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Subjects covered in the recommended changes 
included alcohol beverage control, gambling, lot- 
teries, narcotics, conduct of trials, defenses, evi- 
dence, juries, witnesses, punishment, probation, 
court procedure, grand juries, juvenile offenders, 
district attorneys, peace officers, arrest, bail, 
rights of defendant, etc. 


We are glad to see the Californians making the 
effort for stronger laws. The more we study 
criminal law, the more convinced we are that they 
are designed primarily to protect criminals rather 
than the public. In Missouri a legislative com- 
mittee is working on a revision of the criminal 
laws. Peace officers of this state have submitted 
many recommendations to the committee for need- 
ed changes. 


In only three states are police departments of 
the larger cities under state control. They are 
Massachusetts, Maryland and Missouri. One full 
time commissioner is appointed by the governor 
of Massachusetts to administer the Boston de- 
parment. The Baltimore department is admin- 
istered by one commissioner. But in Missouri, 
we have three state police laws—all different— 
applying to cities of different population groups. 
It happens there is only one city in each of the 
population groups, so St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
St. Joseph are under state control, and all smaller 
cities are under the municipal government. 

The governor appoints a board of four com- 
missioners for each of the three major cities, and 
the mayor of each is an ex officio member. This 
gives the city’s chief executive one vote on police 
matters. The city is required by law to appro- 
priate the funds for police operations. 

Since the latter part of January, when the new 
governor was inaugurated, new boards have been 
appointed for the three cities. In St. Louis, the 
president of the board resigned his position as 
vice president of a bank to give his full time to 
administering the affairs of the police department. 
All of the members of the St. Louis and Kansas 
City boards are serving their first time as police 
commissioners. 


Bernard C. Brannon, Kansas City chief of po- 
lice, has perfected his reorganization plan and it 
is now in operation. Three main divisions—serv- 
ices, operations and inspection—have replaced the 
old form of organization. Under services have 
been placed records, identification, communica- 
tion, laboratory, the jail, property room, and 
maintenance of buildings and automotive equip- 
ment. Operations combines the detective division, 
district stations, traffic-safety and crime pre- 
vention. Inspection is a grouping of the person- 
nel office, the police academy, planning, and 
operation and service inspection. 
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The traffic death toll for January was 2,840— 
a 7 per cent increase over the 2,650 deaths in 
January last year. 

However, good driving weather 
most of the nation throughout January this year, 


prevailed in 


while January of 1952 was marked by record 
snows that cut travel toa minimum. The Council 
pointed out that more travel increases the chance 
of accident. 

The Council’s figures are based on reports from 
46 states. These reports are for fatalities only 
and do not include non-fatal! injuries. Of the 46 
reporting states, only 15 had a lower death toll 
in January, 27 had increases and four showed no 


change. The 15 states with decreases were: 
soutn Dakota ...........;...... oe wesc -56% 
ease ee 0 
NN 2 ooo sooo so coenreseseccccens 37 
West Virginia ............. -30° 
New Mexico ............. Renee ore 22° 
| i. ea tae Le -22% 
MEROROO ........5<200:..0022.- oe oF: ..... -20% 
_ he ee wart -20% 
CGMEAEO ....:.............:..-.- bad - -19° 
PEIGOIMA, | ......00:..20<-2--<<---- ett ee ORE -19% 
OS -14% 
MWAEIIEDD ...00200.2005<0.-<0- eee. -13¢ 
ae we Us eS - 9¢ 
Wisconsin .................. - 6% 
BPRRUSAS: ;......::.-.<....-..- - 8% 


Of 453 cities reporting for January, 82 had de- 
creases, 97 had increases and 274 showed no 
change. Of the cities with fewer deaths, the fol- 
lowing 12 have populations of more than 200,000: 


Denver, Colo. ................. -100% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. -100% 
Syracuse, N. Y. ......... re -100% 
INGPEGIK, VQ. ...-:-.:.:-.--.. ste el le - 15% 
San Francisco, Calif. . os Scsteecen SON 
Tea, <ei0 .........;:..--..... . - 50% 
Seattle, Wash. ................. Lee 
Jacksonville, Fla. ......... Sere - 33% 
Beirwenmmee, Wis. ...:...:..............<..-.----- - 29% 
BOMIIIMG, TPG@DM,, .....<2......0...c..cccccccccccseeee = BOM 
Philadelphia, Pa. ............. ae Pn ssiecsns + 
Atlanta, Ga. . - 20% 
Perfect records | were reported ‘by. 309 of the 


The three largest were Denver, Colo. 
(415,800) ; Oklahoma City, Okla. (243,500), and 
Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600). 

The three leading cities in each popula@in 
group for January, ranked according to the num- | 
ber of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


453 cities. 
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@ Detroit, 


Over 1,000,000 Population 
Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 

Dallas, Texas 

Seattle, Wash. 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Omaha, Nebr. 
100,000-200,000 Populatinon 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Erie, Pa. 

50,000-100,000 Population 
Glendale, Calif. 

Saginaw, Mich. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Boise, Ida. 

Royal Oak, Mich. 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Modesto, Calif. 
Birmignham, Mich. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Outdoor Advertising Safety Posters 


Seen More Than 2 Billion Times! 

Traffic safety posters displayed during the 
recent three-month outdoor advertising campaign 
were seen an estimated 2,234,000,000 times, Mass 
Marketing Institute has reported. 

Known as “Operation Impact,” the campaign 
was conceived and developed through the cooper- 
ation of the Advertising Council, the National 
Safety Council, and the Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation of America to combat traffic accidents. 

Started in December when the traffic accident 
toll reaches its peak, the program was concluded 
in February but will be followed by a reminder 
campaign for the balance of the year to retain 
the traffic safety message impression that has 
been made. 

@Mring the three months, 11,820 24-sheet post- 
ers were displayed, occupying advertising space 
valued at $330,960. 


EVERY LAW-ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICER KNOWS 


pgED MASTER 


ERICAM 
AMUNIT 


And Here’ Why 


Scientifically designed, stronger, lighter weight. highest 
quality. All nickel-plated. 

Instant “FLIP-ON” action with one hand only. 
Self-locks. Always ready for use, absolutely dependa- 
ble. 

Bow fully swivels with 19 different lock stops. All lock- 
parts nickel-plated, hardened and rust-proofed. 
Positively won't lock while in pocket or handcuff holster. 
Double pick-proof lock holds cuff in fixed position pre- 
venting further closing or opening except with key. 


ay ag MASTER complies strictly with 
. S. Army-Navy specifications. List 
Stan including 2 keys, individually 
boxed $15.00 per pair 


Speed King 


LEG IRONS 


are 
Far Superior! 


i” The only ankle shackles having same 
fast action double lock and tullswing 
bow as SPEED MASTER HAN 

i“ Rugged — built for long, fa a 
Fully automatic locking mechanism. 
14 Adjustments. 

i” Provides positive protection when trans- 
porting prisoners. 

i“ Nickel-plated over copper flash. Pick- 
proof lock. Individually boxed (2 keys) 
List price $17.50 per pair. 


Write Today for Descriptive Literature 





AMERICAN MUNITIONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
1701 W. HUBBARD Sarrmas 43 (ale Nere 22, ILL. 











{ TRAINING 


CALENDAR 
B. : 


(Officials in charge of police training courses are 
invited to list scheduled schools in this column.) 











Apr. 6—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
May 1. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

6—Spring Term, ending June 26, 1953, 
Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

6—Two-week course in Police Traffic Train- 
ing, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 6—First class, Southern California Peace 
Officers’ Training School. Through May 
9. Riverside County Sheriff’s Training 
Center, Riverside, Calif. 

Apr. 13—Five-day Traffic Court Conference for 


Judges and Prosecutors, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

13—Six-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

20—Five-day course in Accident Records 
and Their Uses. Conducted by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

27—Five-day Seminar. Arson Detection 

. and Investigation. Public Safety Insti- 

tute, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


May 11—-Two-week unit course in Traffic Records 
Systems—Analysis and Use of Data, 
Traffic Institute. 

May 11—Three-week course in Selection and 
Training of Examiners (Unit 3 of Chief 
Driver License Examiner Program, AA- 
MVA), Traffic Institute. 

May 11—13th Traffic Officers Training School, 


Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
18—Five-day Command Officers Training 
Course. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
1—Two-week unit course in Police Traffic 
Records—Procedures and Use of Data, 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, III. 
June 22—Summer Institute for Traffic Training. 
From June 22 to July 17 courses will be 
offered in: Motor Fleet Supervision, 


May 


June 


Chemical Tests for Intoxication, Traffic 
Engineering, Traffic Law, Supervisory 
Officer Training, Accident Records and 





Uses, and Training for Police Instruc- 
tors. Traffic Safety Seminar for News- 
papermen also will be offered. 


June 22—Graduate Course in Police Investigation 


Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion and Social Service, New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N. Y. 

Jul. 6—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
July 31. Michigan Police Academy, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

6—Summer Advanced Institute. California 
Peace Officers’ Training School. Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

38—Five-day Short Course for Prosecuting 
Attorneys. Northwestern University 
School of Law, 357 East Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 11, Il. 

38—Graduate Course in Police Administra- 
tion. Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration and Social Service, New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 

3—Summer Institute. Modern Methods in 
Law Enforcement. Graduate School of 
Public Administration and Social Serv- 
ice, New York University, New York 3, 
es 2s 

10—-Two-week seminar for driver education 
teachers, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

10—Summer Advanced Institute. California 
Peace Officers’ Training School. Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

7—Fall Basic Course. California Peace Of- 
ficers’ Training School. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. 

14—Introduction to Police Traffic Super- 
vision, Traffic Institute, Northwestern 

University, Evanston, Ill. 

24—Opening Session, 1953-54 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern University, 

Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 5—Traffic Law Enforcement, Administration 

and Techniques, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 5—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
Oct. 30. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

12--Five-day Traffic Court Conference, 
School of Law, Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 19—Fall Basie Course. California Peace Of- 

ficers’ Training School. Riverside County 


July 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Sheriff’s Training Center, Riverside, 
Calif. 
Dec. 7—Five-day Command Officers Trainag 


Course. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. ’ 
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N. Y. University Aids In Operating 
New Jersey Driver-Testing Clinic 


The Center for Safety Education, New York 
University, is assisting in a newly-established 
driver-testing clinic operated by the Motor Vehi- 
cle Bureau of New Jersey and subsidized by the 
Automobile Association of New Jersey. The clinic 
is planned to run for approximately two years, 
‘and if successful may lead to the establishment 
of other such clinics throughout the state. 


The function of the Center is one of technical 
advice and assistance with regard to testing, col- 
lection of data, treatment of data, and recom- 
mendations for change based upon the experience 
of the clinic. The Center also assists in training 
men who are staffing the clinic. 


Drivers are referred to the clinic for any one 
of five reasons: 

1L_Two violations for drunken driving. 

2. Twelve or more points under the New Jer- 

sey system. 

8. Referrals under the assigned-risk plan of 

New Jersey. 

4, Re-examination for licensing. 
5. Repeated accidents. 

They undergo intensive interviews, are given 
traffic knowledge tests, the Sacks Sentence Com- 
pletion Test, and the Thurstone Attitude Scale 
(attitude toward the law), and are examined for 
visual acuity, field of vision, color blindness, re- 


action time (complex and simple), depth per- 
ception (night and day), glare recovery, and 
literacy. In addition, the subject’s behavior is 


observed while he is seated in the complex re- 
action timing apparatus. 


Each subject is told the findings of the clinic, 
so far as he is concerned, and is given a set of 
recommendations for each of his deficiencies. If 
physical deficiencies have been found, the subject 
may be given a conditional license. He is also 
told that, with this knowledge about himself as 
a driver, further accidents or violations will be 
viewed very seriously. 


Hundreds of drivers will be examined in this 
Way, and a number of valuable research reports 


| are expected to come out of this work at the New 


Jersey Clinic. In effect, the program is a result 
of pilot operations carried out some years ago in 
Connecticut, Michigan, and New York. It will 
be noted, however, that in addition to providing 
traditional psychophy sical examinations, the New 
Jersey Clinic is doing pioneer work with several 
tests and procedures that have never before been 
applied in driver research on any considerable 
scal® Will previous findings be supported—or 
new directions indicated? 

—Center News Quaterrly 


WALKIE — RECORDALL 


8-LB SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 


© RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
¢ FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
¢ SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 


¢ VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 





Records All No Connecting 


Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket .. No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Land, No Wires, 
: a” 
Sea or Air, No Reels, 
While Walking, "sx No Heavy Load, 
Riding or Flying No Bulk 





IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 


INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 
2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 


e SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 

RECORDING CONTINUITY: Up to 90 min. (Model “CC”), 
and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘‘CC4’’) on each side of endless 
film belt. No motor winding. 

“START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 
remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 
COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 
belt having a recording capacity tp to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 
COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 
TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 

LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 
“‘B” battery lasts 350 working hours. 

INDEXED RECORDINGS: Immediate playback of any selected 
part of recording without rewinding. 

IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 
SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 
nently, at any desired speed. 


¢ TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker, ear- 
phones, foot-control, groove-finder, speed control, tone 
control. 
For complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 










Americas Finest 
Uniform Caps 


Over 500 Stores, Uniform Marufacturers, 
and Fire Equipment Dealers in the United 
States and it’s Territories, handle the 
“Head-Master” Ifné of Uniform Caps. 


If your uniform dealer does not have 
“‘Head-Master” Uniform Caps, TELL him 
to write ‘to us for complete information. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TODAY 
Made ONLY By 
WENTWORTH - FORMAN CO.., Inc. 
21 EDINBORO ST. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Established 1895 













































Write For New 92 Page Catalog 


ARLEY & CO 


-{LLINOIS 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 




















ONFERENCE 





(Officers and members of police organizations 
are invited to inform IACP Headquarters of their 
annual meetings so that they may be listed in this 
column. Information should include dates and 
place, with name of the. headquarters hotel.) 


June 5-6—Washington Association of Chiefs of 
Police annual meeting, Longview, Wash. 

June 8-9—State Lodge of Michigan, Fraternal 
Order of Police, annual meeting, Bay 
City, Mich. 

June 11-18—International Footprint Association, 
annual convention, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

June 15-18—1953 Convention, National Sheriffs’ 
Association, Oakland, Calif. 

June 15-17—Texas Police Association annual 
meeting, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 

July 21-23—New York State Association of Chiefs 
of Police, annual meeting, Syracuse, N. Y. 

July 21-23—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 
annual meeting, Tampa, Fla. 

July 23-27—Police Chiefs’ Association of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., annual meeting, 
Reading, Pa. 

July 27-29—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 25-28—19th Annual Conference, Associated 
Police Communications Officers, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 3—Fraternal Order of Police Grand 
Lodge, annual meeting, Roney Plaza Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Sept. 10-11—Iowa State Policemen’s Association 
annual convention, Hotel Muscatine, 
Muscatine, Ia. 

Sept. 13-17—60th Annual Conference, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 17-18—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, annual convention, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 20-27—Joint Session, United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors and the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Mayors and Municipalities, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 2—Chief Constables’ Association of 
Canada, 48th Annual Conference, Fgie! 
Georgia, Vancouver, B. C. 

Oct. 19-23—National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
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Obscene 
Literature 


By Edward J. Allen 


Chief of Police 


Youngstown Police Department 


Youngstown, Ohio 


’Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing, or in judging, ill. 

But as the slightest sketch, if justly traced, 
Is by ill-coloring but the more disgraced, 


So by false learning, is good sense 


It appears quite obvious to all save a few pub- 
lishers, a few distributors, and a few book critics, 
that there is an outpouring of indecent, immoral, 
pornographic literature flooding the newsstands 

. throughout the country. 
Yet, so indignant do some 
of them become in print, 
that it is well for us as po- 
lice officers to state our 
case, since most states and 
communities have laws pro- 
hibiting the sale or display 
of obscene literature, books, 
pictures, periodicals, etc. 

Some writers and pub- 
lishers resent examination 
i of their output by police of- 

Chief Allen ficers, or, as one obviously 
angry reviewer put it, “Has American character 
fallen so far that we must now ask policemen to 
select our reading?” That’s rather a nasty way 
to put it, and a police officer has every right to 
object; however, it would serve no constructive 
purpose to reply in kind. Let it simply be said 
that aroused communities and indeed the Con- 
gressional Committee on Pornographic Literature 
recommends effective action to stem this flood 
of obscene literature and concludes that “Por- 
nography is big business.” Law enforcement 
well knows that type of obstacles “big business” 
in rackets, organized crime or pornography can 
put in its way. The sensible reply is that it is 
precisely because the character of some publishers, 
distributors and reviewers has fallen so far that 
legal intervention becomes necessary. Rather 
should we hold with the opinion of Judge Goodman 
(District Court, California) as regards obscene 
publications and pictures: “If this be importable 
literature, then the dignity of the human person 
and the stability of the family unit, which are 
the cornerstones of our system of society, are 
lost to us.” 


Generally speaking, since ordinances and sta- 
tutes are ours to enforce, the initial steps in re- 
moving smut from the stands becomes the lot of 
the,nolice department. However, it is well from 
a public relations standpoint and from the stand- 
point of perspective and judgment that a citizen’s 
committee be encouraged to formulate for the 


defaced. 


e 


purpose of screening these publications before 
they are put into dealers’ hands by the distribu- 
tors. It is believed that most distributors will co- 
operate to that extent. Indeed, here in Youngs- 
town we are fortunate in having two distributors 
who have requested us to encourage a committee 
of representative citizens to work with them in 
screening new material sent to them by the pub- 
lishers. Thus, police censorship becomes unneces- 
sary. 

In support of the statement that most distri- 
butors will work with police departments interest- 
ed in this endeavor, I quote herewith a part of 
the testimony of Mr. Samuel Black, vice-president 
of the Atlantic Coast Independent Distributors 
Association, consisting of 265 wholesalers in 22 
states and the District of Columbia. Mr. Black 
gave this also as a part of an address to the dis- 
tributors’ conventian in Hollywood Beach, Flo- 
rida, in April, 1952: 

“Frankly, there is no real justification or ex- 
cuse for much of the material we are distributing. 
It is imperative that we free ourselves, without 
delay, from the constant fear that haunts us every- 
time we put out a pocket-size (paper cover) book 
which causes one to wonder what kind of diseased 
mind can contrive such tripe; with covers that 
continually are becoming more and more revealing 
and, in many instances, have little or no relation 
to, or bearing upon, the subject matter; or maga- 
zines, so-called, reeking with articles on sex and 
undraped women that have reached a point of 
undiluted, disgusting obscenity; fact detective 
magazines that depict murder and the most hor- 
rible of crimes with revolting photographic de- 
tail—posed, of course. 

“Many of these magazines, in addition, carry 
advertising of a nature so objectinable and per- 
sonal that we would not, under any circumstances, 
want our own children to be exposed to it..... 
If the publishers continue to shower me with 
this avalanche of filth, I have no alternative than 
to adopt whatever measures are left—and that 
is to refuse to distribute this questionable ma- 
terial.” 

We say, “Hats off to Mr. Samuel Black!” It 
takes a good deal of character (the kind that all 
publishers, distributors, and book critics should 
possess), since Mr. Black’s stand will not only 
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curtail his own profits, but will no doubt incur 
the wrath of the pseudo-intellectuals in the field. 

As contrasted to Mr. Black’s stand, one promi- 
nent publisher of a pocket-size, paper-back book 
company disagreed with the Congressional Com- 
mittee, who had before it several of his publica- 
tions. Specific questioning regarding one blat- 
antly obscene and filthy book brought no agree- 
ment from the publsher that such book was ob- 
scene in his opinion. He did, rather reluctantly, 
admit that “I wouldn’t want my own daughter 
to read them.” 

That strikes me as a rather revealing statement. 
Does the publisher mean that he would protect 
his own flesh and blood from this putrid literary 
garbage and yet foist it upon the sons and daugh- 
ters of countless other parents? If so, he is 
living a double standard: one that would com- 
mendably protect the plastic juvenile mind of his 
own offspring, and another that shows a cynical 
disregard for the minds and morals of the off- 
spring of his fellow man—just so long as it will 
make him a dollar. 


I submit that a publisher’s obligation extends 
to all who might possibly read his periodicals, 
not merely to members of his own family. 


The foregoing excerpts of testimony are taken 
from the Report of the Select Committee on Cur- 
rent Pornographic Materials, a United States 
Congressional committee, headed by Representa- 
tive E. C. Gathings, Congressman from Arkansas. 
It is a document that should be studied by every 
police chief executive interested in Crime Pre- 
vention. (Your own congressman will no doubt be 
pleased to send you one upon request.) The Re- 
port is a reasoned and reasonable one. It cites 
the very dangers inherent in the problem. 


Unrestrained permission to write, print and 
publish obscenity cannot and should not be allowed 
under the right of “Freedom of the Press” or 
speech. License must not be confused with free- 
dom or liberty. There can be no real liberty 
without law; no freedom, without just restraint; 
no rights, which infringe upon the rights of oth- 
ers. When that happens, law enforcement must 
intervene to protect the common weal; for the 








BLOODHOUNDS 


Trained And Untrained Mantrailers 
One third off the regular price 
during April and May for quick 
sale. Puppies $75.00. 

Arthur N. Jennison, Sheriff 


Keene, N. H. Tel. 100 or 239-W 
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public interest, as Thomas Jefferson reminds, is 
always paramount. 

The interpretation of the word “obscene’’ be- 
comes the crux of the situation. 
willing (and they are entitled to their opinion) to 
agree with a police officer’s interpretation of the 
word; but, if they place no restraint on their own 
interpretation, who then is to decide for them? 
Will they be content with the opinion of a judge? 
The interpretation of the word “obscene” is not 
so much a legal as a moral question. The court 
certainly is the interpreter in all matters of law, 
and “obscene” literature is proscribed by law. 
But police departments are the enforcers of law 
and, where these laws re obscenity are not observ- 
ed, it becomes necessary, though distasteful, for 
them to use their own best judgment as to what 
is and what is not obscene. 

It should not rest there, however, since that 
does become police censorship, which we as citi- 
zens are opposed to, even as other citizens cor- 
rectly are. The Congressional Report speaks on 
this very matter and rightly places the respon- 
sibility on the publishers themselves. Represen- 
tative St. George observes some publishers have 
failed in their obligations to the reading public, 
and we emphasize that only some, not all, are 
criticized here. Are we then to opine that nothing 
can be done, or shall we enlighten the public about 
the situation so that public opinion will accomplish 
the desired result where some publishers fail? 

Since it is a community problem, then, a repre- 
sentative committee of citizens voluntarily work- 
ing with the distributors on local, state and na- 
tional basis seems to be the best approach, and 
that approach has been made here in Youngs- 
town. Our hope is that this cooperative method 
will continue as a permanent remedial measure. 

On the other hand, the viewpoint. of a select 
group of pseudo-intellectuals, which holds police 
officers of insufficient merit to know obscenity 
when it appears, is to be unequivocally rejected. 
The inference of this peculiar cult is that they 
alone should be the know-all and end-all insofar 
as literary criticism is concerned. We defer to 
these specialists in the matter of form, style, fa- 
cility of expression, etc., but do not concede that 
they are superior in the matter of what is, and 
what is not, morally decent. “By their fruits you 
shall know them.” 

One of the Congressional Committee members, 
for example, states: “The thing that has appalled 
me is that this stuff (pornographic literature) has 
been going out in millions, that this stuff is very 
big business, and that, as I see it, it has changed 
the mores and the morals of the country because, 
after all, people can be judged by what they read.” 
The publishers, if required, will recognize Vis, 


because they have done so in the case of our good, 


neighbors in Canada. There are some publishing 
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houses who publish one edition of a “girlie” ma- 
gazine for example for Canada and another edi- 
tion for distribution here in the United States. 
@ he one for Canada is a much more decent one. 
They respect Canadian morality obviously be- 
cause they have to, since they have no compunc- 
tions about peddling the more lurid edition of 
the same magazine in their own country. Char- 
acter, indeed, is in the will, not in the intellect. 
If our national character has fallen, there are 
some publishers not without blame. 

As citizens, then, as well as police officers we 
should take every legitimate means to prevent 
this “avalanche of filth,” firstly, if at all possible, 
by friendly cooperation, but, if necessary, by the 
enforcement of the obscenity laws on our statute 
books. Nor should we tremble before cries of de- 
nial of “civil liberties,” since the history of law 
enforcement in this country makes it undeniably 
clear that we have been the champions of civil 
liberties in the true sense of the word. With us, 
freedom and liberty do not mean the absence of 
law, authority, restraint, nor does “‘academic free- 
dom” mean the permission to teach or to write 
that which is grossly immoral. 

There are many illicit enterprises in our land 
today that have been permitted to become big 
business, permitted and fostered because we have 
allowed selfishness, self-interest and greed to sup- 
plant the self-sacrificing spirit upon which this 
nation was founded. A wealthy nation is not 
necessarily a moral nation as history clearly re- 
veals: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay! 

So, our interest in the removal of obscene li- 
terature is two-fold: as officers of the law we 
are obligated to enforce ordinances within our 
jurisdiction, of course, the final arbiter in such 
matters being the courts; the second interest is 
that of decent citizens who desire to stem this 
tide of vicious literary filth for the protection of 
our homes, our families and our country, and 
(this, of course, should always be the prime rea- 
son), for the honor and glory of God. 

Actually, some of these “modern” publishers, 
critics, and distributors are impudent impostors. 
Some of them might well drink more deeply of 
the Pierian Spring, since Alexander Pope reminds 
them that “A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” The more erudite they become, the more 
earnest will be their departure from the disgust- 
ing rut of the glorification of sex abnormalities 
and perversions. They will then understand such 
glorification is not even acceptable on true lite- 

rary, much less moral, standards. 

TMee Kilmer once castigated this type of writer 
with admirable invective in these lines (somewhat 
altered) : 





Because of you did this befall, 
You brought this shame upon us all. 
Your obscene voices mock God’s wrath, 
You snails that crawl along his path! 

A heavy-handed blow I think, 

Would make your veins drip poisoned ink. 

You strut and smirk your little while, 

So superciliously vile; 

Why, what has God or man to do 

With wet, amorphous things like you? 

This thing alone you have achieved, 

Because of you it is believed 

That all who earn their bread by rhyme 

Are like yourselve, exuding slime. 

Oh, cease to write, for very shame, 

Lest all men spit upon our name! 

I might suggest, as an alternative to the poet’s 
stern command, that really talented writers re- 
main true to honorable literary standards and 
traditions—for America, never before, has 
need of them today. 


as 


Seven Emergency Traffic Control 
Regional Schools Conducted By FCDA 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration has 
now conducted seven of its Regional Schools in 
Emergency Traffic Control, with the next to be 
held at the Georgia Institute of Technology in At- 
lanta, Georgia, from April 27 to May 8. 

The instruction course has been completed for 
Region No. 1, held at Boston, Mass.; Region No. 
2, at Olney, Md.; Regions No. 4 and 5, at Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Region No. 6, at Dallas, Tex.; Region 
No. 8, St. Mary’s, Calif.; and Region No. 9, at 
Seattle, Wash. The most recent of these schools 
was at Dallas, Tex., February 16-26, with a larger 
enrollment than any of the previous sessions. 
Seventy-four police executives, highway traffic 
engineers and transportation representatives from 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Nebraska were 
in attendance. 

The members of the Police Branch of the 
FCDA have expressed satisfaction concerning the 
number of enrollment requests which are being 
received. They further state that it is gratifying 
to observe the results of this training, for most of 
the graduates are returning to their home areas 
and instituting the plan which is projected in the 
course. 


lowa Chiefs Change Dates 

The Iowa State Policemen’s Association has 
changed dates for its annual convention from 
September 14-15 to September 10-11 to permit 
member chiefs to attend the 60th Annual Con- 
ference of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police in Detroit, September 13-17. 

The Iowa organization will meet in Muscatine 
at the Hotel Muscatine. 
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Chief Of Korean Uniformed Police 


Visits The Provost Marshal General 
When Chief Chi-Hwan Choi of the Korean Uni- 
formed Police met with Major General William 
H. Maglin, The, Provost Marshal General of the 
Army, in Washington last month, it was the meet- 
ing of an old teacher-pupil combination. 

In November, 1945, General Maglin, then Colo- 
nel, had been sent to Korea to be Director of the 
Department of Police under Military Govern- 
ment. His prime objective was to establish a 
democratic police system, to replace the “thought” 
and political police who had subjected the Ko- 
rean population to 50 years of brutal and arbitra- 
ry rule. His first move was the creation of a Na- 
tional Police Academy where it was emphasized 
that the police were the friends of the people and 
that they had no punishing powers. 

Included among the first students was young 
Choi, who proved an apt pupil, readily absorbing 
this new concept of police training. He progress- 
ed rapidly after graduation to become superin- 
tendent of the academy. He continued to push the 
doctrine established by General Maglin, including 
the wearing of the distinctive badge with the 
inscription “Service and Order.” 

The Korean police, unlike any other police 
force in the world, has been in continuous combat 
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-U. S. Army Photograph 

Chief Chi-Hwan Choi interprets a Korean scroll a 
presented to General Maglin by Korean Chiefs of 
Police. 


since the North Koreans poured across the 38th 
parallel in June, 1950. Korean police trained at | 
the academy have distinguished themselves as | 
guerilla fighters in the Korean war. Chief Choi 
has been decorated twice for meritorious action | 
as a commander of the Korean combat police. 

His visit with General Maglin marked the end 
of a five-month tour of American police installa- u 
tions conducted under the auspices of the Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute, in conjunction with the 
State Department’s exchange of persons program. 


Inter-Industry Highway Safety . 


Committee Announces New Program | ne 

A basic program to assist in the achievement Us 
of a “Better Highways - Better Drivers” goal was Ste 
released recently by the Inter-Industry Highway | fic 
Safety Committee for use by automobile and tire 
dealers. i Pe 
In announcing release of the new program kit, | Fo: 
entitled “What You Can Do About Highways, ( 
Parking and Traffic Safety. . . . and How to De tra 
It,” W. F. Hufstader, chairman of the Inter-In- is 
dustry Committee and a vice president of General } 


Motors, said: » ging 

“The American people have left no doubt about price 
their desire to own and use automobiles. But they Hor 
want more than automobiles. They want—and Pro 
need—automobility. tm 


“I believe the public is willing to support sound } p 
highway improvement and safety activities,” Mr. 
Hufstader added, “but many interested people, 
including dealers, do not always know just what 3 he 
to do or how to do it. The Committee hopes hat : 
this new kit of materials will help dealers to parti- 
cipate more fully than heretofore in constructive 
civic programs aimed at traffic improvement.” 
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New Police Traffic Records Course 
> To Be Offered At Traffic Institute 


i 
4 ¢ An intensive two-week course in “Police Traffic 
Records—Procedures and Use of Data” will be 
offered at the Traffic Institute in Evanston, IIL, 
for the first time from June 1 to 12, according to 
Gerald O’Connell, director of training. 


The traffic records course is the third new 
course offered by the Traffic Institute in a new 
h 





series of integrated short courses developed to 
train key police personnel in specific traffic func- 
tions. ; 

Another new unit course to be offered for the 
first time is “Traffic Law for Police,” scheduled 





for July 
The unit course, “Traffic Law Enforcement,” 
will be offered again at the Institute October 5 
n to 23, 1953, immediately following the three-week 
; course in orientation in police traffic work. 
; The “Police Traffic Records” course is open to 
i commanding officers of traffic divisions, officers 


th in charge of records bureaus, records clerks and 

at tatisticians. Tuition is $75: 

as Subjects in the course are: 

_ Principles and Purposes of Record Keeping. 

_ Why Records Are Essential to Police Traffic 
Service; Importance of Traffic Supervision Calls 

nd | For Business-like Methods; Examples of How 

ne ning, Organizing, Staffing; Examples of How 


Problems Are Revealed and Action Directed by 
Use of Records. 

How Records Produce Data Required-by the 
, Supervisor-Administrator; Kinds of Basic Data 
| Needed to Direct Police Traffic Service; Forms 
Used in Various Areas and at Various Levels; A 
Step-by-step Accounting of Each Record from Of- 
vay he to Administrator. 


| 
la- Modern Police Management Uses Records in Plan- 


‘ire | Preparation of Material for Analysis; Rates, 
Percentages, Charts, Graphs, Tables, Making 

kit, | Forms. 

sh, Organization for Efficient Flow of Data; Cen- 

tralized Versus Decentralized Records; Internal 

Organization of the Records Bureau. 

The Records Office and Its Management; Hous- 
ping and Office Space, Equipment, Personnel, Of- 
fice Procedures (manual), Services, Communica- 
tions, Supervision. 

Installing the Records System; Establishing 
Procedure Policies, Steps to Consider, Techniques 
Involved. 

Police chiefs can use the special! subject unit 
course program to train officers in the particular 
areas in which they will work, Mr. O’Connell said. 
t The unit program as a whole is designed to offer 
ti a Tage of well-rounded training in specific areas 
of assignment, spread over a long period, for de- 
partments which cannot send a man to the Traffic 
Institute’s nine-month Traffic Police Administra- 
ion course. 
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FINEST QUALITY 
FABRICS 
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Samples and particulars 


upon request. 
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SIRENLITE 


clears the way safely! 


Model 20 
Sirenlite 


Siren sounds a penetrating 
flashes authority. Traffi 


for the passage of your 











warning, red light automatically 
opens instantly, day or night, 
police cars. 


Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 


© Powerful Flashing Beam © Smooth Operation 


¢ Chromium Finish * Dependability 
¢ Streamlining ¢ Quality Material Throughout 
Write for descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 


48 Allen Street 


Rochester 6, N. Y. 
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Appeals For Voluntary Observance 
Of Indiana’s 65 MPH Speed Law 


Frank A. Jessup, superintendent of the Indiana 
State Police, has appealed for voluntary compli- 
ance with the new Indiana 65 mile-an-hour speed 
limit. 

The state speed law, he explained, establishes a 
safety guide for motorists by requiring that motor 
vehicles be operated within specified limits. The 
law can achieve its purpose only if drivers observe 
it, regardless of whether a policeman is present, 
he said. 


pounds or more may travel no faster than 45 miles 
an hour. 


Another new speed law prohibits school buses 
ransporting school children from being operated 
more than 35 miles an hour on coutry and town- 
ship roads, or more than 50 miles an hour on state 
and federal highways. 


The Indiana law makes every driver responsible 
for driving in a reasonable and prudent manner 
under existing conditions, Supt. Jessup said. As 
part of a state-wide effort to acquaint citizens 
with the speed law, State Police cars will display 





65 MPH Top Speed Limit 


State Police troopers are displaying 
signs on rear bumpers of patrol cars 
to inform drivers of Indiana’s new 65 
mile-an-hour speed limit on unposted 
highways. Special zones in congested 
areas are posted with signs which 
specify lower speeds. 


“We’re not anxious to hand out tickets to speed- 
ers,” the State Police official asserted, “but we 
intend to do our Jevel best to slow down the in- 
tentional speed violator who endangers others.” 

Made effective by Governor George N. Craig’s 
signature March 138, the law provides for a 65 
mile-an-hour speed limit on all roads, except sec- 
tions of roads zoned for slower speeds. Limits in 
residential and business districts are 30 and 20 
miles an hour, respectively. 

Commercial buses are restricted to a top speed 
of 55 miles an hour, five miles an hour higher 
than the old law. Trucks of gross weight of 5,000 
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a rear bumper sign announcing the 65 mile-an- 
hour limit. 


Two Bills Increase New York State 


Police Force And Raise License Fees 
Two new laws became effective in the state of 
New York on April 1—one increasing the per- 


sonnel of the New York State Police, and the other § 


increasing the cost of drivers’ licenses. @ 
To increase highway patrol activity and crack 

down on unsafe drivers, Governor Dewey signe@ 

the bill increasing strength of the state police 
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from 960 to 1,200 men. Supporting the bill, he 
| told the state legislature in his annual message, 
“Despite all appeals to reason, there invariably 
5 @ 2mains a small and dangerous minority who will 
4 never respect the law or the rules of highway 
safety except under the threat of vigorous law 
enforcement. At present strength, our state po- 
lice cannot adequately patrol the highways of the 
state.” 
-d To aid in financing cost of the state police per- 
a sonnel increase and of the driver re-examination 
te program, the fee for operators’ licenses is in- 
creased from $.50 a year to $1.00 a year, and 
chauffeur’s licenses from $1.33 to $2.00 a year. 





11 N. E. States Plan Nation’‘s First 
Regional Highway Safety Drive 


Official representatives of 11 northeastern 
states have outlined plans for the nation’s first 
regional highway safety drive aimed at “the grow- 
ing evil” of increasing speeds on rural highways, 
which they blame largely for recent increases in 
the toll of traffic accidents. 

Noting that spot checks in several states have 
revealed ‘a dangerous upward trend in average 
driving speeds on the open highway” by all types 
of vehicles, the State Safety Coordinators of the 
Northeastern States have taken concerted action 
to organize an immediate “slowdown campaign” 
on rural roads. 

A resolution adopted unanimously by the group 
at a recent meeting in New York City called for 
simultaneous enforcement steps by police and the 
courts in the 11 states, accompanied by voluntary 
cooperation of individual drivers, to effect a per- 
manent reduction in rural! speeds. 

The campaign, to be started “as soon as possi- 
ble,” will reach a climax in June, at the start of 


the season of heaviest highway travel by the re- 


ns 


| 
| 


Y 
gion’s 16,000,000 drivers, comprising more than 
one-fourth of the nation’s 60-odd million motor- 
ists. 
The states in which the “slowdown drive” will 
be undertaken include Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
, ware, and Maryland. 
| The coordinators, who activate official highway 
safety programs in these states, said “far more 
deaths and injuries in rural areas of these states 
can be expected to result if drivers continue to 
travel at high speeds at which they cannot hope 
to control their vehicles when a sudden emergency 
|. arises.” 
per- William M. Greene, director, Connecticut High- 
cher’ &) way Safety Commission, declared “large numbers 
y of - with 30-mile-an-hour minds are driving 
“ack lnto bad accidents at 60-mile speed.” He told his 
med {fellow coordinators from other states that police 
rice 
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cars are often compelled to drive 100 miles an 
hour to overtake speeders. 

James R. Barrett, of Albany, chief of the Police 
Bureau, Division of Safety, New York State, was 
reelected chairman of the coordinators’ group. 
Paul E. Burke, of Baltimore, director, Maryland 
Traffic Safety Commission, was renamed secre- 
tary. 


B. R. Caldwell Named Commissioner 
Of California Highway Patrol 

Leputy Chief Bernard R. Caldwell, head of the 
Traffic Bureau of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, has been named by Governor Ear] Warren 
to succeed the late Clifford E. Peterson as com- 
missioner of the California Highway Patrol. 

A member of the Class of 1937-38 in traffic 
police administration at the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, Chief Caldwell has 
specialized in traffic law enforcement through 
nearly all of his 28 years in the Los Angeles Po- 
lice Department. 

After being promoted through the ranks of 
sergeant, lieutenant, captain, and inspector, he 
became deputy chief in 1941 when he took com- 
mand of the city’s newly centralized Traffic Bu- 
reau. 

Under his administration of the Traffic Bu- 
reau, Los Angeles won first place among cities 
of 1,000,000 or more population in the National 
Traffic Safety Contests of 1949, 1950, and 1951, 
and in the traffic law enforcement award com- 
petition of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police for the same years. The 1952 awards 
have not been announced. 

Chief Caldwell attended the Traffic Institute 
on a fellowship provided by the Kemper Founda- 
tion for Traffic Safety and in 1950 was named 
winner of the first award of the Foundation to 
an Institute graduate “for outstanding contribu- 
tions to traffic safety and better understanding 
between citizens and their police.” 


25 Administrators Complete Course 
For Driver License Examiners 

Twenty-five driver license administrators from 
states throughout the country completed a three- 
week in-service training course, “Selection and 
Training of Driver License Examiners,” in May 
offered by the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators at Evanston, IIl. 

The course—unit three in a four-unit training 
program for chief driver license examiners be- 
gun in 1951—was conducted by the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University. 

Twenty-five $100 tuition scholorships were 
made available to the chief examiners for this 
course by the Farmers Insurance Group Safety 
Foundation of Los Angeles. Scholarship award 
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winners were selected from applicants by a selec- 
tion board composed of representatives of the 
AAMVA, the Farmers Insurance Group, and 
Northwestern University. 

“This course in selection and training of driver 
license examiners,” said L. S. Harris, executive 
director of the AAMVA, “will help those who at- 
tended to do a better and more effective job as 
supervisors and instructors in the very impor- 
tant work of driver examining.” 


Wisconsin To Hold 8th Institute 
For Truck And Bus Supervisors 
A one-week course of study for supervisors 
and trainers of truck and bus drivers is being 
conducted at the University of Wisconsin, April 
13-17. 

In cooperation with the safety division of the 
Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Department, the uni- 
versity extension division and college of engineer- 
ing is giving the course, the eighth of its kind to 
be held in that state. 

Purpose of the institute is to improve standards 
of safety and efficiency in motor vehicle fleet 
operations. Similar courses in the past have at- 
tracted truck and bus men from all parts of Wis- 
consin and several midwestern cities. 


Cites Need For Manpower Increases 
In State Police And Highway Patrols 

Rural highway patrols enforcing traffic laws 
against speeders and other dangerous drivers 
must be increased immediately in all but a few 
states to head off “shocking increases” in deaths 
and injuries in traffic accidents, according to the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. 

The most conservative estimates show that 
from 5,000 to 7,500 more highway patrolmen are 
needed in the nation as a whole to protect the 
public more adequately against accidents caused 
by drivers violating traffic laws, said Thomas 
N. Boate, manager of the Association’s accident 
prevention department. He added that they 
should be assigned entirely to rural highways, 
“where they will do most good” in reducing acci- 
dents. 

Declaring that highway patrol forces in general 
are “dangerously understaffed,” Mr. Boate said 
he made his estimate of their urgent manpower 
needs after comparing present numerical 
strength with standards established for the va- 
rious states by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. His study of this data disclosed 
that “sub-standard” forces, in point of size, exist 
in nearly all states. 

Present over-all strength of state patrols as- 
signed to traffic duty in rural areas, where two- 
thirds of U. S. automobile fatalities and almost 
half of the injuries occur, is about 10,000 men, he 
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said. He added that the total personnel of state 
highway patrol and police forces, which usually 
have numerous other duties besides patrolling 
rural roads, numbers about 14,000 men. ‘ 
Mr. Boate, who directed the Traffic Division 
of the Pennsylvania State Police before he un- 
dertook his present highway safety work in 1944, 
declared the “glaring shortages of road patrol 
manpower” are permitting reckless drivers to 
travel at speeds up to 100 miles an hour on rural 
highways and cause extremely high tolls of death, 
injury and property damage on the open road. 


New Anthropological Creature May 


Be Coming--Homo Turnpikensis 


In a recent talk in Indiana Paul H. Blaisdell, 
public safety director of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies, jestingly intimated 
that a new anthropogical creature, “homo 
turnpikensis,” might finally be evolved on our 
superhighways. 

He described the new creature as follows: 

“His right foot is three times larger than his 
left from the constant pressure on the accelera- 
tor. His eyes have become two narrow, vertical 
slits because he now needs to look only straight 
ahead in the stream of traffic. His left hand 
has become webbed and atrophied from the con- 
stantly unmoved position of holding up the top 
of his car.” 


H-Bomb of Traffic Safety 


Suspending or revoking the driving privilege 
of traffic violators was called ‘the H-bomb of the 
traffic safety battle” by Paul H. Blaisdell, public 
safety director of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, in a talk recently before the 
Delaware Safety Council in Wilmington, Del. 

Asserting that public support of highway safe- 
ty efforts faces something more than political or 
social pressure in the matter of punishing drivers, 
Mr. Blaisdell said a driver fears more than any- 
thing else the possibility of being ruled off the 
road for 90 days or more, and when facing such 
punishment he immediately puts on a touching 
“act” to retain his right to drive. 

Such a driver, Mr. Blaisdell declared, turns oi 
a heart-rending appeal to the effect that his 
job is endangered, hence his livelihood is in jeo- 
pardy, and thus food will be taken from the very 
mouths of his children. 

“He wastes little or no time worrying about the 
children whose lives are in danger if he is allowed 
to pursue his reckless way,” Mr. Blaisdell said. 
“If we can learn from the histrionics of the traf- 
fic violator who is up against strict punishment, 
we recognize the fact that action agains@#the 
driving privilege is the hydrogen bomb of thé 
traffic safety battle.” 
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Flite-Rite Projectile 
Caliber Gas Gun 





Federal 11/2” 





Spedeheat Projectile 


ei 


Short Range Gas Cartridge 
or Parachute Flare Shell 





The Federal line of non-toxic gas 
devices includes grenades, 142” 


caliber shells and cartridges, and 


EDERA 
SPEDE-HEaT YUMEO 
all sizes of small shells; also , TEAR GAS GRENADE 





guns and billies. There are spe- 
cific Federal products for han- 


dling of different assignments in 





cluding “barricade drive-outs” 





and “unruly mobs.” Write for Podecal Saahe 


Spedeheat Grenade 





descriptive catalog and prices. 


Federal Emergency Unit Gas Carrying Case 
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The volume of gas released by the device. 
Continuous discharge of gas content over prolonged period. 
Proven reliability of the product. 
Visible characteristics to guide intelligent use. 
Integrity and stability of the manufacturer. 
Properly equipped and trained personnel. 


Twenty-eight years of chemical research and experience permits Federal Laboratories, Inc., to state 
that its products are made to meet these exacting requirements. 


Gas munitions should be purchased on the basis of actual gas content—not on the size and price of 
the container or unprovable claims. Practical conclusions should be reached, either by comparison 
test or analysis data, by recognized disinterested authorities. An instructive treatise on this subject 
will be mailed upon request. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc., representatives located throughout the United States, can be of real 
assistance in arranging training programs. Request for this service entails no obligation. 


Submachine Guns for both 
Police and Military use 


Write for Literature on Other Classes of Federal 
Law Enforcement Equipment 


Specialists in Scientific Low Enforcement ond Protective Eq 






Adjustable Sights, 
Compensator and 
Clip 


Address All Mail to P. O. Box 268, Zon «30 


Oe LABORATORIES, NC. 
ya 


KEENAN BLDG., 643 Liberty Ave. \casye anoress—revenaiias PITTSE 























Just like the veteran of your department, the n 
recruit is equally proud of .his badge. That's ‘ 
more and more departments are starting the men oF 
with the finest badges. Be sure you ask your equip- 
ment supplier to show you Blackinton Badges the 


next time he calls. 


Dea lers Why should you promote and sell 
Blackinton Badges? 
Because —(1) Blackinton sells only through authorized 
dealers — we protect and encourage your sales 


effort — we do not contact departments direct. 


(2) Lower selling price with higher dealer dis- 


counts to you. 





V. H. Biackinton & Co., Inc. Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts 
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